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Teachers Everywhere are Changing 


to THE GRADE TEACHER 


... FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The professional magazine for 
teachers of all grades 


UBSCRIBE to THE GRADE TEACHER. You'll 

like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 
More attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 
Always something new—something timely to add 
interest to teaching and make it more productive. 
Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE 
TEACHER circulation has grown by leaps and bounds 


-+ 34% last year! What other teachers’ 
magazine can show a like gain? The 
reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what 
you want. 

Miss Hale knows and keeps in close 
personal touch with educators every- 
where. She gets about all over the 
country. She visits schools. She keeps 
posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ 
magazine is so well informed. 

And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 


posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 


Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 
major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Just $2.00 per year— 
$3.50 for two years. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Everything a Modern, Progressive 
Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER isa helpful teachers’ 


dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand 
Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it 
Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- 
ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE 
TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Cos- 
tume Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? 
Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, 
Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
There’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 


You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You’ll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! . . . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 
hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale is admirably fitted 
by experience to edit an educa- 
tional magazine. An expert in 
elementary education for the 
State of Maine, she has taught 
all the grades and served 11 
years as director of teacher 
training in a State Normal 
School. She has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of teachers’ 
problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teach- 
ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
of the states in the Union and 
in Canada. 


She contributes 3 to 5 pages 
each month, “The Editor’s 
Notebook”, “Talking Togeth- 
er”, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
«+» PAY LATER!!!... 


Arthe reasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER? Join the thou- 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educational magazine help 
them to be better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
in your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay- 


magazine that really helps. There’s a use for it 
every day. It saves time, energy, tedious re- 
search and preparation. Feel secure in your 
position, with THE GRADE TEACHER al- 
ways ready to give you professional assistance. 
Here in convenient form is a vast storehouse 
of material readily adaptable for any teaching 
program. 


Picture and Poster Work 


What do your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 
ing? Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Win- 


oO Oe om ae em am aE ee eee a ee eee 
USE THIS COUPON—Pay November 5, 1931 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. I 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my year’s subscription to THE GRADE 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue. 

1 inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription or I agree 
to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5th, 1931. 


Miss Grade Teacher 


A HELPFUL TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE . 
THAT REALLY HELPS! 
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STARTING THURSDAY 
SEPTEMBER 17th-—Standard Oil 


Company of California will continue its Stand- 
ard School Broadcast programs for the 1931- 
1932 season—elementary sections, every Thurs- 
day, 11:00 to 11:20 a.m.; advanced sections 
from 11:25 to 11:45 a.m. 


More than one thousand schools, it is antici- 
pated, will listen in this year. Much credit for 
the increasing interest in this musical education 
program has been earned by the splendid co- 
operation of the Standard School Broadcast 
Advisory Committee of fifty members. 


Printed lectures, including short biographical 
sketches of the composers and suggestions for 


The STANDARD SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


for 1931-1932 


correlating these programs with other school 
subjects will be sent to accredited teachers and 
musical chairmen. The Arion Trio will again 
give the musical examples during this broad- 
casts, and this year vocalists and other orches- 
tral musicians will be heard in addition. Parents, 
club women, educators and others interested in 
keeping in touch with the school work are in- 
vited to tune in on these Thursday morning 
programs. 


Listen in to these school programs. Broad- 
cast every Thursday morning from 11:00 a.m. 
to 11:45 a.m. over N. B. C. Pacific Coast sta- 
tions KFSD, San Diego; KFI, Los Angeles; 
KPO, San Francisco; KGO, Oakland; KGW, 
Portland; KOMO, Seattle; KHQ, Spokane. 


a 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


This Chocolate is 
Balanced for Health and Flavor! 


 Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is richer 
than cocoa... but not as rich as “bar” choc- 
olate. That’s why teachers and mothers of 
the West prefer it for children and for their 
own tables. It’s balanced for nutrition values 

.and for the full, fine flavor that nothing 
but chocolate can supply. 


FREE... .Write for 
“SwEeT SIXTEEN” 

Recipe Packet No. 3, 
D.GhirardelliCo., 
| se Point ~ _ 


Francisco, Calif. 


GHIRARDELLIS 
(pani ee 


SrerrA EpucaTionAL News — Published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers 

Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Entered at San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 

1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
20c per copy. 
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Seven Days in Flaming Canyons 


Maup P. Reapen, Claremont 


LL aboard for Zion Park! A flutter of ex- 
A citement, and 70 passengers detrain from 
the Union Pacific at Lund, and hurry to the 
stages. This is Sunday 
morning. 

The first part of the 
journey leads througha 
desert; the latter part of 
the trip is through ar 
imm 


>nse_ forest of 


stunted cypress as we 
City, 
houses and gardens and 


approach Cedar 


trees appear. We stop 

before a large hotel. 
Hungry from the long 

ride, the 


make a rush for the din- 


passengers 


ing room. The clatter of 
silverware, and dishes, 
the busy hum of voices, 
and frequent laughter 
bespeak the good spirit 
of the company. 

After an appetizing 
lunch, we have a few 
across the 


embark again. We travel 


moments to explore a curio shop 
street, and then 


lS Fs 


Zion Lodge, Zion National Park 


through much desert land and mountainovs 
country, and finally come in sight of Zion Park. 
We enter the Canyon, and travel for several 
miles between two high walls of magnificent 
mountains. 

Our driver points out the Watchman, the 
Three Wise Men, Temple of the Sun, East 


Ee 


Bryce Canyon National Park 


Temple, West Temple, Three Patriarchs and the 
Altar of Sacrifice. Trees are on either side. A 

mountain stream, of 
foaming cascades, flows 


on the left. 


We stop. at 
Lodge. “How 


Zion 
wonder- 
ful!” is the almost uni- 
versal exclamation. In 
front of the Lodge rise 
great cliffs, 
shaped like cathedrals, 
spires, domes and tow- 
ers, all aflame’ with 
glory, save for one, Zion 
Peak, which is white. 
“The Flaming Canyons” 
—the 

chosen. 


towering 


name is” well- 


On Monday morning, 
three of us walk to 
Weeping Rock. We 
pass by Angel’s Land- 
ing and the Great White 
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Temple of Sinawava, Zion National Park, Utah 


Throne, two marvelous monuments of Nature, 
the former a flaming red; the latter, a glorious 
white. We walk on to the Great Organ with 
its magnificent pipes of flaming sandstone. We 
pass by Weeping Rock at a bend in the road. 
Half way up the cliff we see an ancient store- 
house of the cliff-dwellers. 

Monday afternoon, the stages line up about 4 
o’clock, and we all take our places. We drive 
up the canyon past the Bend at Weeping Rock, 
and on to the wonderful Nature’s Amphitheater 
stands in the midst of 
this amphitheater. 


On Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock, we start 
for Grand Canyon 
(North Rim). The wait- 
resses (called the Bright 
Angels) sing farewell 
songs—‘“When _’tis 
springtime in the Rock- 
ies,” and other 
lovely songs with haunt- 
ing melodies. 


many 


The top of the bus is 
rolled back and as we 
drive out of Zion Park 
we see the marvelous 
works of Nature in all 
their grandeur. 

That evening, at sun- 
set, three of us take a == aux ‘ 
walk to Angels Point. RP Rs . 
That vast expanse of the 


SECTION 
chasms; the exquisite 
cliffs 
(rainbows of rock); the 
lights and shadows play- 
ing over the ravines; 
and the distant and sub- 
dued roar of a mountain 


colorings of the 


stream hundreds of feet 
below in the canyon at 
our left, all conspire to 
make us believe that we 
are in a Land of En- 
chantment. 

That evening we en- 
joy an entertainment of 
reading and songs, and 
Mr. Tilleston, the 
erintendent of 
Canyon Park, tells us a 


sup- 


Grand 


most interesting history 
of this region. 
The following morn- 
ing a few of us are up 
Alone, I walk out to Inspira- 
tion Point. The sun, “rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race,” rises slowly, touching peaks here 
and there with light.” 

After breakfast three of us take a walk to 
Transcept canyon. A bench is placed invitingly 
where the most lovely panoramic view is found. 
The pink cliffs rise through a deep purple haze. 
On the way back, we pass seven beautiful deer, 
grazing peacefully near our trail. 

In the afternoon, two of us take a walk along 


for the sunrise. 


_&?, 
+ Soe 


Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona, from Point Sublime, showing Shiva Temple 
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the trails. Storm clouds gather, and we have no 
sooner reached the lodge than a heavy storm 
breaks over the canyon. It is exceedingly “snug” 
to sit in a big comfortable chair near the iarge 
window and watch the rain clouds roll toward 
us through the chasms and canyons. 


Thursday morning, at 9:30 o’clock, the stages 
are ready. The Bright Angels sing their fare- 
well songs, and we start for Bryce Canyon. 


A little distance in front of the lodge, the 
earth disappears in a great chasm. Suddenly, as 
we near the edge, a marvelous vision bursts on 
our sight-castles, statues, towers, cathedrals— 
all done in colors. This color is lighter—more 
of a pink shade, in many places a yellow tinge, 
and in other places a reddish color. 


It is sunset. We walk to Observation Point. 
At our right another wonderful vision bursts on 
our sight—the silent city! 


At 10 o’clock our guide meets us and we take 
a trip down into the canyon by way of the 
Navajo and Piute trails and back by the 
Camanche trail. 


At 4 o'clock we take a hike to Inspiration 
Point. The view over the whole canyon is well 
worth the exercise. After dinner we take our 
farewell look over Bryce Canyon by sunset. 
That evening we sit for awhile about a big, 
crackling fire in the foyer of the lodge. 


Saturday morning, at 9:30, we start for “home, 
sweet home.” The road to Cedar Breaks is,won- 
derful—mountains; rushing streams; meadows 
upon meadows cluster- 
ed with buttercups and 
dandelions. Snow banks 
gleam among the pines. 
Groves of shaking aspen 
shimmer in the _ sun- 
light. 


After lunch at Cedar 
City, we start on the 
home stretch to Lund, 
clouds have gathered in 
the sky. At one place 
we see a most marvel- 
ous rainbow. It extends 
from the foot of a hill 
and follows the long, 
sloping ridge, crowning 
the very top. 


We are all on the 
train again. A few of 
our party are en route 
east—the rest of us are 
bound Westward ho! 
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A Day in Honolulu 


Minnie C. Woop 
George Washington Kindergarten, Pasadena 


Y dream came true! Always I had wanted 
M to go to the Orient. On June 23 I found 
myself on the good ship President Van Buren 
which, for five weeks and a day, was to be my 
home. 








We had one day in Honolulu. A glorious 
day! Not too warm for the drive to the Pali, a 
spectacular mountain pass and 1500-foot cliff, 
where a thousand men were dashed to their 
doom in a fierce battle of long ago. Along the 
way were many large, old estates with showy 
“golden-shower” trees, hibiscus hedges all bril- 
liant in flower, and picturesque banyan trees. 

Several times we ran through currents of 
“liquid sunshine,”—a fine mist with the sun 
shining on it,—making colorful gardens of rain- 
bows on the mountain sides. 

We visited a pineapple plantation and ate 
luscious strips of the fruit. Think of a “pine” 
15 inches high, weighing 14 pounds, cooled in 
running water, peeled and cut lengthwise! Then 
you stand up, lean over, eat the golden slices, 
and begrudge every drop of juice that drips to 
the ground. You haven’t a “pineapple complex” 
until you have eaten it this way! Then you'll 
never forget it! Thousands of acres of the green 
rosettes cover the hills and the valleys. 

From the fields we went to the largest pine- 
apple cannery in the world—a fascinating, busy 





Terrace of Grand Canyon Lodge, Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 
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place, whose 875 cars of pines per day are made 
ready for our tables. 

At the door we were invited into a spacious 
reception room where we wrote our names in 
the guest book. A boy beside a tiled-wall foun- 
tain served us with cool pineapple juice. 

There were comfortable chairs and benches, 
everywhere were tables with baskets and bowls 
of gorgeous hibiscus bloom. Each blossom was 
fastened to a long, slender bamboo stick. The 
flowers last only for a day, but they are quite 
lovely, the tones of color ranging from brilliant 
red to rose pink, gold-of-Ophir and sunshiny 
yellow. 

A guide then took us on through the cannery. 
Machinery (with uncanny traits, so human that 
one stands in awe of its efficiency) selects, cores, 
peels, and slices the fruit. From a conveyor the 
slices are classified by deft, feminine rubber- 
gloved hands and placed in cans. 

The women and girls work in light, airy 
rooms. When tired they may rest in their com- 
fortable and well-furnished suite of rooms. A 
well-equipped hospital cares for accidents. A 
nursery and kindergarten care for children of 
mothers who work. An airy, clean cafeteria 
serves wholesome food at cost. One is im- 
pressed at every turn with the airiness and 
cleanliness of the whole place—it is as spotless 
as one’s own kitchen. A whole mile is traveled 
on this tour of inspection. 

A short drive led up to the far-famed Waikiki 
Beach, where we lunched at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel—a hotel that scintiHates with tropical 
luxury. Tall coco palms, with slender, leaning 
trunks topped with feathery fronds, sway in the 
breeze. Gardens of brilliant flowers add color 
to the bright green lawn. 


Potted palms, baskets of hibiscus, and bright- 
cushioned Chinese furniture tempt one to bide 
awhile in the lounge. Shouts of laughter, gay 
parasols, and colorful bath-suits, lure one out to 
watch the water sports. It was the Fourth of 
July, so there were people from far and wide to 
swim, ride the surf-boards, and play in the out- 
rigger canoes. And what an ideal place to play! 

At six in the evening our good ship left the 
dock amid the sweet, plaintive strains of “Aloha 
Oe,” the waving of friendly hands, and the 
heavy, sweet odor of many leis. A dozen native 
boys, their round, coppery satin bodies glisten- 
ing in the sun, swam beside the ship, dived for 
money, and cailed for our leis to be thrown 
over-board, as that assures one a happy return 
to this fascinating island of the sea. 

We stood for an hour by the rail watching 
our dream island fade out of the picture. 


Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


Fall Term in Session 
August 10 to December 11, 1931 


Complete professional training leading to the 
Bachelor's degree in 


ART EDUCATION—for teaching the arts 
and crafts in California high schools. 


APPLIED ARTS — advertising and poster 
art, design, illustration, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, etc. 


FINE ARTS—painting and sculpture. 


SPECIAL NEW BUILDING FOR 
EVENING & SATURDAY CLASSES 


Write for illustrated catalog—mention 
your special interest. 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CatirorNiA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 


Garage 


in 
Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Company's 20 Hotels in the Middle West and 

Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 
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A California Mariner --Robert Dollar 


Joun J. 


BIT more than 30 years ago a new 
figure came into the shipping business 
on the Pacific Coast, a man whose total 

previous training had been in lumber camps, a 

man who had toiled from his eleventh year to 

past the half-century mark in all capacities from 
cook’s. boy to 
interests. 


owner of extensive lumber 

Need of transportation facilities from his for- 
ests to market forced Captain Robert Dollar 
into the shipping industry. The purchase of the 
steam schooner Newsboy signalized his intro- 
duction. The though small, was 
sturdy; her length was 129 feet, with speed of 
7 knots in good weather! 


Newsboy, 


Today the company’s leading representatives 
on the sea are the President Hoover, in service 
August, 1931, and the President Coolidge, in 
service October, 1931. These have a length of 
653 feet, and sea speed of 21 knots. Electrically 
driven and operated, with all features required 
for the comfort of travelers such as would be 
found in a modern metropolitan hotel, these 
vessels have been hailed by experts as the last 
word in ship construction. 

With accommodations for more than 1200 
passengers and a crew of 300 and more; the 
President Hoover and President Coolidge are a 
far cry from the Newsboy which carried a crew 


of 11 men and Yet the road 


no passengers. 


SARGEN’ 


r, San Francisco 


from the Newsboy to today was not an eas) 
one, nor rapid, but a slow, uphill fight through 
phases of sailing ships and freighters, eras of 
depression, and periods of all but hopelessness. 


APTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR, despite 

his 87 years, is still actively engaged in 
shipping. Each day sees him at his desk in the 
Dollar Building, San Francisco, and he visits 
each ship of the great fleet before it sails away 
from the home port. 


He was born in Falkirk, Scotland, in 1844. 
Eleven years later he was a chore-boy in the 
Canadian woods, then timekeeper. When a mere 
boy he purchased a Canadian farm on the in- 
stallment plan. He was then getting but $20 a 
month, but he paid for the farm and still owns it. 

Three years later he went into business for 
himself, failed, and for three years worked to 
pay off his debts. After straightening out his 
accounts, he moved to the Pacific Coast. “In 
1893, at the age of 50, he established his first 
Sawmjll. In 1901 he bought his first ship, the 
Newsboy, and entered the Golden Gate 
eargo of Dollar lumber. 


with a 


Big Business at Eighty 


From 1901 until 1923 he engaged in the ship- 
ping business on a small scale. In 1923, at the 
age of 80, he purchased a fleet of President 
liners from the United States Shipping Board, 
and established the now-famous Dollar 


Line. 
The first sailing was on January 5, 1924, when 

the liner President Harrison cleared from San 

Francisco, and sailed out the Golden Gate, west- 


President Hoover of the Dollar Line, largest merchant marine vessel ever built in American yards 
and first American built electric liner to cross the Pacific Ocean 
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SERIES of JuNior HicuH SCHOOL SCIENCE textbooks with one- 
cycle approach developed by units of instruction—each volume 
distinct and separate in content. Easy to teach. 


THE CORWIN SCIENCE SERIES 


By Walling Corwin, San Diego High School, and Mrs. Mae Walling Corwin, 
Phineas Banning Jr.—Sr. HIGH SCHOOL, Los ANGELEs. 
7TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING—HYGIENE ...........- 450 Paces Price $1.68 
8TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF PLANT & ANIMAL LIFE—BIOLOGY .... . . 650 PAGES Price $1.72 
9TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF Discovery & INVENTION—PHYSICAL SCIENCE .. 750 Paces Price $1.80 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. A new approach—non-overlapping content. 4. The illustrations and contents are absolutely up-to- 
Perfect development of the unit system of instruction date. 1931. 


§. The book has reinforced binding, clear type—large 


and restful to the eye. The cover cloth is an at- 
Easy to teach. *“‘Things to Do’ for every chapter. tractive green, stamped in colors 


— > 
COPIES SENT FREE ON EXAMINATION—ORDER NOW 
— - e = 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 MISSION STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
P. S. The Corwins are also authors of “JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL SCIENCE,” now in its fourth print- 


ing in two years. An easy, teachable book for the seventh grade, based on the unit system of 
instruction. 450 pages, illustrated. Price $1.60. 


Adopted in San Francisco, Oakland, Palo Alto, Richmond. Denver, Colo.; Selma, Ohio; Childs, Pa., and ether places. 


The language is simple yet technically correct. 


WIZARD 


All steel — selec- 
tive disc for vari- 
ous size pencils 
- adjustable for 
fine, medium or 
blunt points. 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Raise THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of stu- 

dents by providing keen, sharp pencils. 

SAFE FOR USE by children. SAVE TIME 

by making perfect points in a few seconds. 

ECONOMICAL because sharpening stops 

when point is made. CONTRIBUTE TO 

CLEANLINESS because all the shavings go 

into a receptacle. FORM HELPFUL ; ee REI 8B 
HABITS because they stand for efficiency. , a 


THE AMERICAN (;?) CRAYON € , 
Ask your Supply House to show you HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES i. SRAvEN Cenennaty 


“The Model that meets your Needs” 20% 


NEW \ORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY SECOND STRELT 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
VALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


| 
| 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Millesie 116 New MontTGoMERY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Captain Robert Dollar 


ward on her first round-the-world voyage. 
Robert Dollar was a passenger; on this trip he 
called on 400 shippers and prospective customers, 
drumming up business in all parts of the globe. 
The following year Captain Dollar again 
sailed round-the-world, this time making 480 
personal calls. 
round-the-world 
Orient, he 


Dollar. 


In addition to 


In all of his travels, five times 
and 31 round trips 
been accompanied by 


to the 
has Mrs. 
the round-the-world service, 
which has celebrated its seventh year, Captain 
Dollar has established a trans-pacific service, 
San Francisco, Manila and New York. The 
California-Orient-New York service sailings are 
alternated with the rdéund-the-world 
fleet, offering the traveling public a weekly sail- 
ing from California to the Orient and New 
Y ork. 

Service between Seattle and Manila is main- 
tained by President liners, operating on a fort- 
nightly headway. 


those of 


N December 9, 1930, with a bottle of waters 
O from the Seven Seas, Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
christened the liner President Hoover at New- 
port News. This is the largest merchant-marine 
vessel ever built in American yards; it is 653 
feet long, 81-foot beam, and a gross tonnage of 


23,000. All modern conveniences known to ships 
are included. 

On February 21, 1931 (with a bottle of water 
collected from the Black River, near Plymouth, 
Verment, where former President Calvin Coo- 
lidge, as a youth, swam and fished) Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge christened the President Coolidge, 
sister-ship to the President Hoover, and second 
of the immense new Dollar liners. 

The new liners President Hoover and Presi- 
dent Coolidge are scheduled in the California- 
Orient-New York service and will have the dis- 
tinction of being the first American-built elec- 
tric liners to cross the Pacific Ocean. 


WOODSTOCK 


_ THE MODERN TYPEWRITER 








The WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER is the 
most impfoved and modern typewriter man- 
ufactured today—it embodies the most sci- 
entifically chosen and carefully approved 
mechanical perfections. 


The WOODSTOCK is compact, simple, 
sturdy, easily operated, smooth running and 
absolutely dependable. It is a joy of accom- 
plishment to operate a Woodstock; the 
versatile machine built for a long, long life 
of Good Work—Well Done. 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 


815 So. Hitt Sr. 
LOS ANGELES 


300 Cavirornia Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer 
to special reduced rates. 

DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER 
SUPPOSED tw KNOW? 


The magazine Education (Boston) replies:— 


snob at Me an ite ai tt a cea a 


“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never 
foresee the questions, common or extraordinary, which will be 
sprung upon them. It is humiliating to confess ignorance. No 
one likes to do so, and in the case of the teacher it often hurts 
her influence. With this splendid set of books at hand, the 


teacher is forearmed.” 


Although $60.00 or $90.00 a month may satisfy some teachers 
there are tens of thousands of school positions which pay two, 
three and four times this salary. The ambitious teacher con- 
stantly prepares herself for and works toward such a position. 





Heed the mature advice given above. Every college and normal 
school imparts knowledge of modern methods, but these methods 
cannot be employed successfully without the necessary materials. 
The newer methods of instruction, whether by “project,” or 
“unit,” or “activity,” require just such material as THE New 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia provides in unlimited quantity. 


NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


napa za Ea aE eee eee Se Se eee oe 
: THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
12 Volumes and Study Guide Published by W. F. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 124C 


i 
9,200 Pages 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. q 
A 


14,000 Illustrations g Without obligation, please send me prices, terms, com- 
plete information about THE New WORLD BOOK 


Classroom material for every subject Encyclopedia. 
of the elementary and high school , 

a Faint 
curriculum. 


WRITE TODAY for complete in- Home Address......... 
formation, prices and easy terms. Use School Address 
this coupon or send a personal letter. 
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A Noted Schoolman Passes 
N Monday, August 17, J. W. Linscott, 
intendent emeritus of the 
schools, passed on. 
John W. 


super- 
Santa Cruz city 


Linscott was for years one of the 
best known schoolmen of California. No edu- 
cational gathering was quite complete unless 
Mr. Linscott was there. 
known that each state session 
tendents Convention 


In his later life it was 
of the Superin- 
opened 


would be with 














































































































John W. Linscott of Santa Cruz 
prayer by this man whose life was such that 
all who heard him knew that he was sincere 


and honest in his 
Superintendent 


petitions. 
Linscott served the people of 
Santa Cruz county as a teacher, principal, county 
superintendent and city superintendent from 
March, 1869, to August, 1931, a period of 62 years. 
Not only was this venerable schoolman known 
in educational lines, but he was honored by the 
Odd Fellows of California and in 1904 was Grand 
Master of the state. 


Six children, all grown and useful citizens, 
and Mrs. Linscott, survive him. 
The California school system and thousands 


of boys and girls are better for having had 


John W. Linscott as teacher and superintendent. 


+ * * 


stelle Carpenter, director of music in the San 
Francisco public schools, has the distinction of 
being the first National Education Association 
life member on the Pacific Coast. She was given 
special recognition at the life membership ban- 


quet during the recent convention in Los 
Angeles. Miss Carpenter is chairman of the 


public school committee of the California state 
federation of music clubs and is a member of the 
committee of public school music of the national 


federation of music clubs. 




















The death of F, Eugene Cobler, manager of 
the West Coast office of the Macmillan Company, 
on July 23 came as a distinct shock to his 


associates and many friends. His passing will 
be felt keenly as a loss, not only by his asso- 


ciates\ in the Macmillan Company, but by mem- 


bers of the book fraternity and by his many 


friends among the school people. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobler had always been very close and she 
survived him by only 14 days. 

After serving a term with the firm of Cun- 


ningham, Curtis and Welch in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Cobler entered the employ of the Macmillan 
Company on October 1, 1907, as a traveling rep- 
resentative and was in their employ continuously 
until the time of his death. On November 15, 
1929, he became manager of the San 
branch office of the had 
faithfully. 


Francisco 
company he served so 

Mr. Cobler was an enthusiast in 
was always studying 
of the school people 


his work. He 
his problems and those 
with whom he was work- 


ing. He was a staunch supporter of these newer 
educational movements and his influence was 
felt very markedly at the home office of his 


company as well as by other agents in the west- 
ern territory. As manager of the San Francisco 
office, he had developed into a real leader. 


* 





* * 


L. P. Farris, principal of Oakland High School, 
taught at the University of Arkansas this past 
summer. His subject was school administration 
and supervision, emphasizing the administration 
of the six-year school. His classes averaged over 
60 principals and superintendents coming 
nearly a dozen states. 


from 


Mr. Farris is past president of the California 
secondary school principals association. 


« 









a 





Anna Kalfus Spero is the author of two little 
volumes worthy of special notice: The Honor of 
Breath Feather ($1.00); and Dreams in the Dark 
($3.50). Her work has authentic literary merit 
and charm. Persons desiring copies of these 
books may address her at 1912 Virginia Street, 
Berkeley. 


* * * 


Annual convention of California Agricultural 
Teachers Association was held at San Luis 
Obispo, July 20-25. C. O. McCorkle of Red Bluff 
was elected president for the coming year; A. L. 
Price of Fair Oaks, secretary; Alter of 
Ontario, vice-president. 


Harry 


* * x 


Miss Louise Funston Shields, instructor of 


journalism in special day and evening high 
school classes in the Los Angeles region, has 
prepared and published a most valuable “News 


Handbook for Press Committees.” 


This manual of 72 pages is packed with prac- 
tical directions for civic organizations with 
many examples based upon the publicity experi- 
ments of teachers and school 
parent-teacher associations, 
other organizations. 


administrators, 
women’s clubs and 

The price is 50 cents and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the News Handbook Press, 
510 Detwiler Building, 412 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles. 
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Greetings for the New School Year 


To the Members of the California Teachers Association: 


HE schools of California have an unusual opportunity in the year now 
opening. 


In the first place they can powerfully aid in lifting the burden of 
depressing thoughts concerning economic conditions. It certainly does no good, 
if indeed it does not do a great deal of harm, to be pessimistic. 


The attitudes of the minds of men can almost, if not quite, convert hard 
times into normal times. Children are naturally cheerful minded. Teachers also 
are cheerful and should be sensibly optimistic. 


The schools this year can make a great contribution toward the establishment 
of a feeling of confidence and of expectation of an early return of good business 
conditions. 


In the second place the year ahead brings an unusual opportunity for teach- 
ing the real values of life. 


The American people have undoubtedly been too much concerned with 
material things and too little concerned with the spiritual values of life. We are 


great spenders of money and in so spending we have not always spent our lives 
wisely. 


There are many other ways of spending life which bring long-time satisfac- 
tions and lasting contributions to life, which ways are not forever associated with 
spending dollars. 


How to build a life and to spend that life most happily and most serviceably 
makes a most acceptable substitute for the urge to make and spend a fortune in 
dollars. 


It is the school’s high privilege in this good year 1931-32 to direct the minds 
of the children and youth of the state to these higher values. 


With best wishes for a successful year, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Gwinn, 


President, California Teachers Association 
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A New School Year 


VIERLING KERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 


HE reopening of schools with the beginning 

of another school year presents a new 
challenge to all teachers and school officials 
engaged in the service of public education. 


The summer vacation just closed has provided 
opportunities for professional study, travel, and 
rest which should result in a broader educa- 
tional outlook, renewed vigor, increased energy, 
and a new enthusiasm being brought to bear 
on the work of the new year. 


The period of economic depression through 
which we are passing has caused some school 
districts to decrease their appropriations for 
maintaining schools and to lower salaries. These 
handicaps place an additional burden on the 
personnel of the educational profession which 
we shall meet by increased zeal and an avowed 
purpose on our part not only to carry on in the 
face of obstacles, but to continue to make still 
further progress in the direction of added effi- 
ciency in the management of schools, in the 
economy of their operation, and in the effective- 
ness of instruction. 


New legislation is effective; 
legislation should be in our minds. 


contemplated 


Interpretation of our services to the citizens, 
clarification of well knit 
professional body of associates, and integration 
within the 


our endeavors as a 
whole educational structure, will 
advance to advantage of childhood and will re- 
establish confidence in educators. 


Number 7 


The Legislature: Finale 
Roy W. Croup 


HE Legislature of 1931 has passed into 
"ae. The study and consideration given 
to legislative matters by various committees of 
the California Teachers Association enabled 
those in charge of Association activities at 
Sacramento to work intelligently for the passage 
or defeat of the various educational proposals 
which came before the Legislature. As has been 
recorded previously, the State Department of 
Education under the leadership of State Super- 
intendent Kersey, and California Teachers Asso- 
ciation worked together continuously for the 
accomplishment of a worthwhile program. 


3ecause of economic conditions and because 
of the very great amount of money which 
would have been required from the state, the 
C. T. A. retirement bill failed in passage. 

The tenure bill, prepared by California Teach- 
ers Association, was passed in amended form. 
Tenure is guaranteed to teachers in all school 
districts of more than 850 average daily attend- 
ance and to all teachers who have already 
attained tenure. In school districts of fewer than 
850 a. d. a. tenure is optional on the part of the 
trustees. A three-year probationary-period must 
be served before the teacher attains tenure. 


The legislative program of California 
Teachers Association, with exception of re- 
tirement and tenure, was successful in every 
respect. All of the other bills presented by 
the Association passed and were signed. 


Teachers now may have the benefit of sab- 
batical leave. The salary-deduction bill has be- 
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come the law. Payment for sick-leave has been 
legalized. The bill legalizing payment of salaries 
on the twelve-month basis is now operative. 
A bill providing for the use of school-busses 


Sam H. Cohn, State Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and veteran worker in school legislation 


outside of the district was passed and signed 
by the governor. The absent-voter privilege for 
teachers received the Governor's approval. 

The “textbook bill” (A. B. 1168) which had 
been feared was passed, but was so amended as 
to not prohibit the purchase of textbooks by 
the State Board of Education. .New features 
added to the elementary textbook law include,— 
(1) rendering of reports by all school districts 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
through county superintendents of schools con- 
cerning supplementary textbooks published and 
(2) the filing of a statement by the State Board 
of Education with the Director of Finance be- 
fore purchasing any textbooks. 

The power of the State Board of Education 
is restricted by the provisions of Senate Bill 517 
which provide that all contracts for the pur- 
chase of textbooks must be approved by the 
Director of Finance. 

The bills which would have been most detri- 
mental to the schools of the state were all 
defeated. Mr. Bush’s budget bills, which re- 
quired the most thought and discussion, were 
defeated on the Assembly floor. 


A detailed statement of the measures as pre- 
sented to the Legislature was printed in the 


February issue of the Sierra Educational News. 
We are listing herewith the number of each 
bill signed by the Governor. If any of our read- 
ers are desirous of having any further informa 
tion concerning these bills, we shall gladly send 
it upon request. 


The following bills were signed: 


S. B. 26, 47, 52, 53, 131, 140, 144, 156, 182, 191, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 247, 248, 250, 280, 349, 377, 384, 387, 389, 
419, 420, 423, 439, 440, 441, 442, 450, 452, 465, 
827, 828, 829, 830, 831, 832, 833, 834, 835, 836, 
838, 839, 840, 842, 843, 845, 847, 853, 895, 906, 
950. 


A. B. 366, 368, 430, 431, 434, 446, 447, 448, 
469, 506, 525, 530, 554, 660, 671, 752, 804, 878, 
922, 947, 948, 949, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 985, 
1035, 1050, 1053, 1094, 1138, 1168, 1178, 1181, 
1183, 1197, 1229, 1239, 1246, 1266, 1268, 1271, 
1335, 1360, 1485, 1486, 1490, 1491, 1495, 1665, 
1856. 


All in all, the last session of the Legisla- 
ture was one of the very best in state history 
for teacher interests. 


* * * 


Prayer For World's Rebuilders 


Republished by request of a C. T. A. member, from 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, with the latter's permission. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 


\ \ E send them off to school again today, 


This cool September morning. All the street 
Is musical with patter of small feet, 

And little, shining faces all the way 

Seem wayside posies for our smiles to greet. 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 
With what strange tenderness we watch them 
go? 


Just children on their way to school again? 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the World’s Rebuilders, these must 
bring 

Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light in blasted fields new fires of spring. 


Dear Lord, Thy childish hands were weak and 
small, 

Yet had they power to clasp the world withal, 

Grant these, Thy little kindred, strength as 
true— 

They have so much to learn, so much to do! 
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The Los Angeles Convention 


Roy W. CLoup 
"Vea 1931 session of the National Educa- 


tion Association was one of the finest in 
the history of the great national organization. 
From practically every viewpoint the meeting 
in Los Angeles compared most favorably with 
any former N. E. A. gathering. While a very 
large part of the enrollment was from California 
the registered attendance of 16,500 was nearly 
double that of any previous summer meeting. 

The progranis were all good. The plans cov- 
ering the housing of the sessions and of the 
exhibits were so carefully made that not the 
slightest hitch occurred at any time. 

From the opening address of welcome by Dr. 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, which was timely and full 
of well digested material, to the final program 
in which Florence Hale of Maine was inaugu- 
rated president, the proceedings held the atten- 
tion of the large and appreciative audiences. 

Superintendent Frank A. Bouelle of Los 
Angeles as general chairman and Warren C. 
Conrad, who assisted him so ably in all of the 
preparations, are to be congratulated upon the 
thoroughness of their work. No detail was left 
undone. 

The thousands upon thousands of visitors who 
were in Los Angeles had occasion to know that 
they were present at a convention which had 
been planned perfectly. The excursions and 
sightseeing trips which were so lavishly pre- 
pared by the committees and by all of the 
teachers of Los Angeles and the surrounding 
cities gave each state delegation an opportunity 
of seeing many of the wonders of the great 
South-land. 

The most spectacular program, the Mission 
Play by John Stevens McGroarty, which is 
regularly staged at the Mission Theater, was 
played in the great Bowl at Hollywood. Its 
setting was marvelous. All of the lighting fea- 
tures superbly outlined the masterly production. 

As an interlude to this remarkable portrayal 
of California history, Marco Hellman, his 
daughter, and a number of owners of wonderful 
stock paraded their horses as a feature of the 
play between the first and second acts. Alto- 
gether the setting was one of greatest beauty 
with the Hollywood hills.as the background. 
There were over 20,000 present at the per- 
formance. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the national 
association, had spent much time and thought 
in the preparation of his program. It was care- 
fully put together and gave to the delegates an 


array of information and inspiration that will 
be of value to them during all of their teaching 
experience. As a president Dr. Sutton has had 
few equals. He gave of his time unstintedly and 
has left a place in N. E. A. history which will 
be a bright spot. 

Has successor, Miss Florence Hale of Maine, 
has taken over the work with an energy and 
determination which should make her year as 
outstanding as that of her predecessor. We wish 
for her as great success as that attained by 
Dr. Sutton. 

A feature of the convention which was of 
special interest to all Californians was the great 
California Breakfast held at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador on the Monday morning of the session. 
Superintendent Willard E. Givens of Oakland, 
State Director of the N. E. A., was in charge. 
Mr. Givens had prepared a program of great 
interest and had invited outstanding educational 
and civic leaders to be present; 1788 California 
educators and their friends attended the break- 
fast. 

In addition to the California teachers a num- 
ber of N. E. A. directors from other states, the 
secretaries of practically all of the state teacher 
associations, and officials of N. E. A. attended 
the breakfast. It was the largest gathering 
which ever met at one time for a meal in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Immediately after the breakfast, Mr. Givens 
called a business meeting of the California dele- 
gates to the N. E. A. The principal order of 
business was the selection of a state director, 
Mr. Givens having completed the two-year term 
which each state director for California fills. 
Albert M. Shaw of Los Angeles nominated 
Superintendent F. F. Martin of Santa Monica. 
There being no other nominees, Superintendent 
Martin was declared the unanimous choice as 
state director. 

R. GIVENS asked for nominations for mem- 

bership on the resolutions, necrology, and 
credentials committees of N. E. A. Mr. J. P 
O’Mara of Pasadena nominated John A, Sexson 
superintendent of the Pasadena schools, as 
member of the resolutions committee. 

F. F. Martin named Frank A. Henderson, sup- 


erintendent of schools of Burbank, for the 
necrology committee. 


a 


A. R. Clifton, superintendent of Los Angeles 
County schools, placed Miss Mabel Ellis of Sar 
Francisco as nominee for the credentials com- 
mittee. 

No other nominations being made the secre- 
tary was directed to cast the unanimous ballot 
for Mr. Sexson, Mr. Henderson and Miss Ellis 

Mr. Shaw then moved that the thanks of the 
delegates be given to Superintendent Givens for 


I 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles 


W. C. Conran, Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools 
Chairman, Los Angeles N. E. A. Convention Executive and Finance Committee 


OS ANGELES was the convention city 
for the recent sixty-ninth annual summer 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 

ciation with its 21 allied organizations. Accord- 
ing to the national office it was the largest 
convention in N. E. A. history. 


Official figures are not at hand but it is un- 
derstood that there was a registration of about 
17,000 and an attendance much larger than the 
registration. from the names and 
addresses in the registration book of one of the 
exhibit-booths all states of the Union were 
represented and visitors came from hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the nation. 


Judging 


was housed in the Shrine 
civic auditorium, various buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the Los Angeles 
Museum and the state exposition building in 
Exposition park and the Polytechnic high school 
auditorium. The Shrine auditorium 
seating 6500 people was filled on a number of 
occasions and at least once people were turned 
away. 


The convention 


spacious 


The large Shrine ballroom made an ideal place 
for the commercial and educational exhibits and 
the many other rooms of the building afforded 
excellent accommodations for many of the 
departmental The University of 
Southern California gave a collegiate atmos- 
phere. The Los Angeles Museum and state ex- 
position building were in themselves places of 
great interest to the visitors, and the beautiful 
Exposition park grounds afforded a delightful 
resting place at odd times during the conven- 
tion. 


meetings. 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools 
at Atlanta, Georgia, and President of the N. E. A., 
in co-operation with the national office, had pre- 
pared a very comprehensive, worth-while and 
stimulating program. Dr. Sutton, himself, was 
in fine form and met the very heavy demands 
upon his time and abilities in splendid fashion. 
His geniality, sincerity and capacity to deliver 
a message made him a most popular and suc- 
cessful leader and head. 


Dr. Sutton’s main themes were, “Relationship 
Between Business and Education,” “Rural Edu- 
cation,” “Youth and Education,” “The Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life,’ “The Integration of Edu- 


* Prepared by request. 


cational Forces,’ and “The White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.”’ 

Regarding rural education Dr. Sutton said in 
part: 


I have determined this year to put every ounce 
of energy in my body and soul behind a move- 
ment for better rural schools in all the states 
The rural schools are the very backbone of this 
nation. They constitute more than half of the 
schools. 


More than half the teachers of the nation are 
teaching in village and rural schools. We cannot 
neglect the rural school and remain a democrati 
nation. 


We cannot afford to sanction the principle of 
providing three times the amount per pupil for 
educating the city child that is provided for the 
education of the country child. 


The state must provide larger equalization 
funds than is done in most states. The nation 
must provide subsidies to help even up educa- 
tional opportunities among the states. 


A greatly appreciated part of the program 
was the music supplied by the school bands, 
choruses, glee clubs and orchestras. This re- 
quired the organization of Los Angeles all-city 
groups and on one occasion a group of rural 
children, transported a considerable distance 
The groups consisted in some cases of as many 
as 750 children. 


The integrated exhibits supplied by the Los 
Angeles city schools gave an excellent idea of 
the work from the nursery and kindergarten to 
and including the junior college. There were 
also special and separate exhibits in adult, com- 
mercial, vocational, continuation, physical, 
safety, health, and thrift education, and an 
exhibit of school publications. 


Those who viewed the exhibits were supplied 
with about thirty pamphlets that outlined the 
various phases of work in the Los Angeles 
schools. In connection with the educational ex- 
hibits was a hospitality section where visitors 
found easy chairs and were free to partake of 
refreshment in the form of orange juice sup- 
plied free, in abundance, a gesture on the part 
of the great citrus industry of the state. In 
another section of the ballroom the makers of 
coca-cola very generously dispensed their 
product. 


The commercial exhibits on the main floor of 
the Shrine ballroom were successfully housed so 
that they were most conveniently visited by all 
who attended the convention. These exhibits 
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afforded a valuable opportunity to school people 
to become familiar with the latest school pub- 
lications and teaching aids. 


T the close of the convention Florence M. 
Hale of Augusta, Maine, state director of 

rural education, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Her election was practically 
a foregone conclusion and she proved to be a 
very popular candidate. She has a facility of 
speech, a readiness of wit, and a sympathetic, 


Florence Hale 


human understanding that make her a popular 
leader. She will, undoubtedly, have a very suc- 
cessful regime. 


Among the delegates and visitors were many 
prominent educators, too numerous to mention, 
who by their very presence as well as by their 
utterances contributed much to the success of 
the convention. 


Breakfasts, luncheons and dinners in great 
number furnished very enjoyable occasions for 
the assembling of large homogeneous groups of 
the profession. These occasions were made more 
enjoyable by the Spanish music and dances, the 
artistic arrangement of quantities of beautiful 
flowers and plants supplied by the Los Angeles 
school gardens, and many appropriate favors 
and souvenirs. 


Among the large professional groups that had 
arranged banquet programs were the kinder- 
garten-primary department, classroom teachers, 
and elementary principals. Their programs were 
made doubly pleasant by popular speakers. The 


Hollywood touch was given to a number of occa- 
sions by the presence of well-known movie 
stars. 

Californians came out in force to an early 
breakfast. The early hour and the large crowd 
(1,740) were a testimony to the strength and 
professional interest of Californians. 


Another occasion of special significance to the 
national organization was the life membership 
dinner, held, as so many of the functions were, 
in the very beautiful Sala de Oro of the Bilt- 
more Hotel. Many new members were announced. 
It is through life memberships that the national 
organization has been able finally to construct 
at Washington, D. C., a headquarters building 
of which the profession may be proud. 


Among interesting happenings during the con- 
vention might be mentioned the reception of 
delegates and visitors at the depot. Local school 
people bedecked with badges and dispensing free 
orange juice welcomed the visitors with open 
arms. 

Sunday afternoon, courtesy cars called at 
downtown hotels and took visitors on trips 
about the city. 


The President’s Reception 


The reception to Dr. Sutton held on Monday 
evening of the convention week was an impor- 
tant event. In preparation for the reception 
invitations had been sent to hundreds of prom- 
inent school people. This occasion gave Cali- 
fornians opportunity to become acquainted with 
those from afar. Dancing amid beautiful sur- 
roundings added to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

As one of the main features of entertainment 
for the visitors, the school people of Los An- 
geles organized into 33 groups centering around 
that number of high schools, took visitors from 
all parts of the United States on interesting 
trips to various sections of the city and environs 
and supplied refreshment, programs of enter- 
tainment and souvenirs. Plans of the 33 groups 
were all different so that the entertainment was 
very varied in character. This plan also gave 
all local school people an opportunity to extend 
their hospitality. 


NE of the high lights of the convention 
O%:. the presentation in the Hollywood 
Bowl of the famed Mission Play, by John 
Steven McGroarty, given for this special occa- 
sion by the Los Angeles school teachers to all 
visiting educators. More than 20,000 under the 
open sky enjoyed a typical California play. The 
vivid portrayal of mission life, the beautiful 
solo numbers of Spanish music, supported by 
a great chorus, the Spanish dancers in bright 
and beautiful costumes, the special exhibition of 
Indians and Indian ponies, the beautiful Arabian 
horses of Marco Hellman, and many other 
elements of pleasure made the evening a happy 
event. 


In preparation for the convention a central 
=xecutive and Finance Committee was organ- 
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ized consisting of the heads of the major 
teacher organizations of Los Angeles, represen- 
tatives of the California Teachers Association, 
the chamber of commerce and the office of the 
superintendent of schools and a vice-president 
of the N. E. A. Twenty-seven major committees 
were formed and divided into many subcommit- 
tees, all of which embraced hundreds of workers. 
A budget was prepared and funds were raised 
and allocated to the committees. The Los An- 
geles chamber of commerce and a state com- 
mittee of 25 members co-operated with the Los 
Angeles committees. 

Numerous communities surrounding Los An- 
geles gave especially valuable assistance both 
in donating funds and in entertaining visitors. 
Local publicity through newspapers was carried 
on by a paid worker. Important help was ren- 
dered by many city organizations with which 
contact had been made in various ways. Lead- 
ing up to the convention locally and in prepara- 
tion of a proper attitude toward the convention 
from a local standpoint, a California school of 
instruction, consisting of six lectures on things 
Californian, was instituted. Letters of invitation 
were sent to school superintendents in all parts 
of the country. Printed matter of various kinds, 
badges, souvenirs, and the special convention 
number of the Sierra Educational News were 
distributed. 


Special Arrangements for Visitors 


Among special accommodations for the visi- 
tors might be mentioned local work done in 
making hotel reservations, in supplying neces- 
sary and important information through a hand- 
book of information, and information desks at 
downtown hotels, arrangements looking toward 
the convenient transportation to and from meet- 
ing places, the distribution of city newspapers 
in state headquarters, provision for recreation 
such as golfing, hiking, deep sea fishing, guid- 
ance for trips to Mount’ Wilson observatory, 
clerical help and stenographic assistance, free 
refreshment, and street guidance by means of 
N. E. A. banners and electric signs. 

To bring local service clubs and our visiting 
educators together a speakers bureau for lunch- 
eon clubs was organized. 

Boy scouts again 
ness by 


demonstrated their useful- 
helping in the matter of ushering, in 
messenger service and in other necessary work. 

A number of important conyention 
were broadcast by radio. 

The convention stimulated university attend- 
ance to a considerable extent. The attendance 
of visitors from remote parts of the country in 
local institutions of learning has helped to dis- 
seminate educational views held in other parts 
of the country. 

Important local points of 
Huntington Library, the Los Angeles Harbor, 
Mount Wilson, the beaches and the movie 
studios. There was a lively interest in all these 
places. 


ENEFITS of the convention are not easy to 
le as they were so numerous. The 
coming together of so many people from such 
distant locations, their commingling and exchang- 


messages 


interest were the 


ing of views, their deliberations, their breaking 
bread together, their study together tn summer 
school, their collection of historic and educational 
material, their professional common interests and 
unity, their becoming acquainted with another 
section of the country and the happy co-operation 
of many school people with a common objective 
in preparation for 
N. E. A. 


the convention, make an 


convention an important event. 


* ~ * 


Greetings: New N.E.A. Director 


WISH to express my personal appreciation 
I to the California delegates in attendance at 
the National Education Association Convention 
held in Los Angeles June 27 to July 3 inclusive 

Through our Staté delegates to the National 
Education Association Convention the selection 
of my name was made possible and ultimately 
presented as a candi- 
date to the official con- 
vention as a whole. 

The nomination and 
election to this position 
I consider a real honor 
and it should be con- 
sidered a tribute to any 
individual who may 
thus receive such an 
election. 

I wish to make this 
statement to all the edu- 
cators in the State of 
California: That I am 
pleased to accept the 
responsibility and work 
attacked to the direct- 
orship of the National Education Association 
for the State of California. 


Frederick F. Martin 


I know full well that little can be accomplished 
without the hearty co-operation of each and 
every teacher, executive administrator 
throughout the State and I am urging in a most 
emphatic way that the importance of the place 
which California occupies in the realm of educa- 
tion be given the most careful consideration and 
unlimited support in the next two years. 


and 


May the foundation laid by the preceding direc- 
tors of our State be built upon in the biggest 
way possible. Urging your most cordial support 
in this important task, I am 

Very truly yours, 
FrepericK F. Martin 

Santa Monica. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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What Are the Elements of a Strong 


Professional Teachers Association ? 


Georce C. Busn, Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena* 


RGANIZATION as a principle needs 

no defense in this day and age. “In 

union there is strength” may be a trite 
saying, but it was never more true than today. 
In fact, it is influencing every phase of busi- 
ness and industry, the professions, and the 
skilled trades. We are organized to the very 
limit and, generally speaking, for the benefit of 
the members of the organization. 


The sad plight of the farmers today is often 
attributed to the fact that they have not formed 
the strong associations that characterize most 
every other business, industry, or calling. We 
recognize the value of organization as a general 
principle and find fault with it only as the 
motive for organization 
question. 


may be called into 

The motive may be wholly altruistic, strictly 
professional, wholly mercenary, purely selfish, 
or a combination of these. We are all familiar 
with organizations formed strictly for the pur- 
pose of increasing the financial returns of its 
members. We are also familiar with associa- 
tions that have only the welfare of society as 
their guiding objective. And, then, we have 
many that combine these motives. 


I find that the medical associations set up 
improvement in the science of medicine and 
especially the ethical principles that should 
govern the practice of medicine as the reasons 
for their existence. The objectives appear quite 
altruistic and idealistic. 

This is what the American Medical Associa- 
tion has set up as its idea of a profession: “Sec- 
tion 1. A profession has for its prime object the 
service it can render to humanity. Reward or 
financial gain should be a subordinate considera- 
tion. The practice of medicine is a profession. 
In choosing this profession an _ individual 
assumes an obligation to conduct himself in 
accord with its ideals.” 

I also find that the Bar Association sets up 
as its reason for being, the following: “In Amer- 
ica, where the administration of justice carries 


*An address before the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, at 
its summer conference, Hotel Huntington, Pasa- 
dena, June 30, 1931. 


with it such significance with relation to the 
stability and effectiveness of our government, 
it is essential that those charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice proclaim, establish, and 
foster those high standards of professional con- 
duct which command highest respect and un- 
divided loyalty of all just men.” 


And, furthermore, I note that the Bar Asso- 
ciation in this State has the machinery, which it 
frequently uses, for purging the profession of 
those whose conduct is unprofessional. 


The public has the impression at least that, 
when doctors, and lawyers, and ministers, and 
engineers, and scientists get together in their 
association meetings, it is for the purpose of 
improving the science of medicine, of furthering 
the administration of justice, of the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven, and other 
similar high motives. 


We have just had in our midst, and almost 
within sight of this room, a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. If we can believe the reports of the 
meetings of this Association as contained in the 
daily papers, and I think we can, here was a 
body of men devoted to the study of science, 
meeting for the purpose of extending their own 
vision and of giving to each other and to society 
the benefits of their research and experimen- 
tation. 


We like this and applaud it, though at the 
same time we may be mindful of the meager 
remuneration that is the lot of many of these 
men. This fact remains and is the important 
one, these men meet for the advancement of 
science and not of scientists. This is more than 
can be said of most organizations. 


EACHERS are and should be organized. 
"T whe should be the characteristics of their 
association is the topic of discussion in this 
paper. It seems to me that the very nature of 
the work of teachers makes it imperative that 
they form organizations for the purpose of im- 


proving teaching. When we remember how 
evolutionary the methods of instruction are, how 
rapidly our knowledge of the child is being ex- 
tended, and how changing our conception of 
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education is, it behooves us to get together 
frequently to discuss these matters in order 
that it may truly be said that education is 
advancing. 

Education is the biggest business in the 
United States today. More persons are engaged 
in teaching than in any other profession or 
occupation. Society generally has not always 
recognized its full value or importance nor 
comprehended its great magnitude, but the sit- 
uation in this respect has improved greatly 
during the past quarter of a century. Twenty- 
five years ago President Roosevelt said to the 
teachers of the N. E. A. at Asbury Park: “If 
you teachers did not do your work well, this 
republic would not outlast the span of a gen- 
eration.” 


What is the stated purpose of our national 
association of teachers? I find that we became 
organized in 1857 as the National Teachers 
Association and with the following objectives: 
“To elevate the character and advance the inter- 
ests of the profession of teaching and to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education in the 
United States.” 

And then, I find a very significant thing hap- 
pened in 1870. The articles of incorporation 
were changed so as to permit the name to be 
changed to the National Education A’ssociation. 
However, the purposes of the Association were 
not changed. The significance of the change of 
name is apparent, I suspect, to all of you. 


Our predecessors of sixty years ago realized 
that education rather than teachers should be 
the predominant consideration of our national 
organization. This is in harmony with the 
naming of other professional organizations such 
as American Medical Association, American 
Bar Association, Ministerial Associations. 


This leads me to believe that our state asso- 
ciations would take on a more professional 
aspect and command greater respect if called 
education associations rather than teachers 
associations. I confess I do not know that 
other states do not have education associations, 
but I do know that our own, of 37,000 mem- 
bers, is the California Teachers Association. 
Personally, I believe the name should be 
changed in harmony with the name of our 
national organization. 


HAT are the purposes for which state 
associations are formed? Do these pur- 
poses reveal a strong professional attitude on 


the part of the teachers? Here are some 
samples: 


(1) To further the educational interests of the 





state, to give increasing efficiency to its schoo 
system, to secure and maintain for the office oj 
teaching its true rank among the professions oj 
the state, to furnish a practicable basis for 
united action among those devoted to the 
“Cause of Education in the state.” 


(2) To afford an opportunity for investigatio: 
and interchange of opinion upon subjects of 
special interest to teachers, and to promote the 
advancement of education. 


The Schools Come Before Ourselves 


I hope these are typical of all our associations 
You will note that emphasis is placed upon the 
promotion of education rather than the interests 
of educators. This is as it should be, though | 
am aware that there are those within our ranks 
who feel that the purpose of organization is the 
personal interests of its members. That is the 
reason, I feel, why in some instances affiliation 
with labor organizations is sought. Our ap- 
proach to the goal of strong professional asso- 
ciations will be proportional to our abandon- 


ment of selfish motives in the operation of our 
organizations. 


We all like to think of teaching as a profes- 
sion, but we are never going to make it one 
simply by calling it such. As long as it is pos- 
sible for persons with no more than an elemen- 
tary school education to enter the field of 
teaching, it will be difficult to convince the 
public that teaching is a profession. 


One of the purposes of our state associations 
should be the raising of certification standards 
and the first step might be taken by bringing 
about the abandonment of certification by state 
or county examinations. 


Size and extent of membership is an impor- 
tant element of a strong professional associa- 
tion. A strong association should include at 
least 75% of its possible members. Minority 
organizations are not then so easily formed. 


Furthermore, teachers who are not sold on 
the idea of association work are a better asset 
to the cause of education if they become mem- 
bers and become exposed to the influence of 
the association. There is power in numbers. 
Once in, a teacher is likely to remain in. If 
necessary, a membership campaign should be 
put on so as to get the big majority of the 
teaching body joined together. 


Who is not proud of the fact that we have 
upwards of 225,000 members in the N. E. A.? 
Never was the N. E. A. stronger or more pro- 
fessional than today. What teacher is not proud 
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of her own strong state association numbering 
in some cases upwards of 50,000 members? 
The executive secretaries must be, and they 
usually are, the impelling force in these mem- 
bership drives. And then, every possible effort 
should be made to keep the members in good 
standing. A wavering member retained is more 
important than a new member obtained. 


SAID there is strength in numbers—more 
I than we as teachers realize. The fact is, we 
don’t know our power, and I think it well that 
we do not. The public resents any display on 
our part of political strength. Such strength 
should be used only in times of extremely im- 
portant educational or moral issues. We must 
convince the public that our activities are pro- 
fessional rather than political, that our interests 
are in the educational welfare of boys and girls. 

That our position as teachers does circum- 
scribe our conduct was nicely set forth in a 
speech by President Hoover when he said: 
“The public school teacher cannot live apart; 
he cannot separate his teaching from his daily 
walk and conversation. He lives among his 


pupils during school hours and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is peculiarly 
a public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His life 


is an open book. His habits are known to all. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion, 
demands of him an exceptional standard of 
conduct.” 

There are, I presume, some members in 
every teachers’ association who feel that the 
association is formed and designed to promote 
the interests of its members. They think of it 
in connection with salaries, tenure, pensions, and 
the like. While it is true that occasionally mat- 
ters of this kind are very properly of great con- 
cern to the organized teaching body and must 
be given the associations’ endorsement and sup- 
port, yet it remains a fact that there is danger 
that unwise counsel within our own ranks may 
involve us in self-seeking measures to the ex- 
tent that we will lose such professional standing 
as we now have. We must develop and main- 
tain a standing as professional educators. We 
must prevent any basis for being called political 
educators. 

A very important element in making a strong 
professional association is representation. If 
there is a delegate body, such as a state council, 
local councils, or subdivisions, it is very im- 
portant to have the area covered fairly repre- 
sented. Classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators should all be equitably repre- 


sented. Every effort and every device should 


21 
be used to avoid the possibility of having the 
control, management, or even the actual work 
of the association fall in unfair numbers into 
the hands of any particular class of educators, 


whether classroom teachers, administrators, or 
others. 


Democracy should be the keynote in arrang- 
ing for the management and operation of the 
organization. Without democratic representation 
and control, friction, jealousies, and sectional 
feeling will arise and the harmony necessary for 
effective results will be impossible. It may cost 
more to give remote sections representation, 
but such provision is necessary if the associa- 
tion is mindful of the fact that teachers and 
children are just as important in one section as 
another. 


STRONG professional association cannot 

be operated without adequate financial 
support. Low dues generally mean a weak pro- 
gram of activities. The members complain be- 
cause more is not accomplished and they have 
little pride in their association because of its 
very cheapness. The dues should be adequate 
to a broad-gauge policy and program. Like a 
teacher, an association must keep up its morale. 
It takes funds to carry forward any worth- 
while project, and surely ours is a very worth- 
while one. 


I have often heard the suggestion made that 
teachers associations should set up machinery 
for ridding the schools of incompetent and unfit 
teachers. The bar associations in some states do 
this with respect to lawyers. It is quite pos- 
sible that a teachers association could lift itself 
professionally by providing a plan for purging 
its ranks of the unfit. 

If our associations are to take on a more 
professional aspect, much must be done to 
inform the members of the workings of their 
organizations. Hundreds, yes, even thousands, 
know hardly anything about the association they 
have joined except that it is an organization that 
is supposed to be a help to teachers. 


That they are not professionally-minded is 
indicated by the difference in their attendance 
at institutes and state association meetings, 
which is required in many cases and for which 
their salaries are paid, and the attendance at 
meetings of the National Education Association. 


The test of their professional spirit and loy- 
alty is frequently revealed in their willingness or 
unwillingness to spend their own time and 
money in improving their status as teachers, 
supervisors, or administrators. 


A strong association, deeply professional, will 
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have and keep before its members a code of 
ethics. New members certainly need the infor- 
mation as to what the big body of co-workers 
considers ethical practice among educators, and 
I am confident that even the old members need 
to be reminded of the accepted ethics of our 
calling. It would be imperative, of course, that 
such a code be set up if the association should 
attempt to do what the bar association, for 
instance, does in ridding itself of unfit members. 


FTER all is said and done about the many 

elements of strength of a teachers associa- 
tion, it still remains a fact that the one big and 
effective factor is the executive secretary. Upon 
him rests the responsibility, as it does upon no 
other person, of steering an association in a 
truly professional course. 

Presidents, vice-presidents, executive commit- 
tees, and all other officers save the executive 
secretary come and go in rather rapid succes- 
sion. Usually they are on the stage one year 
only to be succeeded by others the next. Any 
continuing policy has therefore as its chief 
exponent the secretary. 

His devotion to education, his good business 
judgment, his vision of the purposes of an 
association will have a tremendous bearing upon 
its policies and its program. He more than 
anyone else is in position to raise it to a high 
plane. He more than anyone else may create 
favorable public opinion of the organization. 


High Professional Leadership Imperative 


It is no easy task, I admit, to please the 
membership of a large teachers organization, 
and it requires study, tact, and courage to keep 
peace and harmony in the group. We expect a 
great deal from our executive secretaries, for we 
realize how much rests upon them in establish- 
ing a true professional tone for our associations. 


We demand that he be a good business man, 
a good organizer, a good mixer, but above all 
that he remain an educator. 


He dare not per- 
mit himself to let the business side of his job 
overshadow his interests in and his knowledge 
of the big field of education. 

He, as much as anyone in this field, must keep 
himself informed on all progressive movements. 
His cannot become an office job if he qualify as 
I think he should as one of the biggest factors 
in making our education associations primarily 


and thoroughly professional. 
~ + ** 

Teachers who have 
of school activities, 


interesting photographs 
projects, groups of school 
pupils at work or play, are invited to loan them 
to the Sierra Educational News, 
publication. 


for possible 
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A Song of Dawn 


Mrs. ANNE K. GRANLEES, Lodi 


Or acing melody— 


Now faint, as though 

Clear waters trickled 

In a silver bowl: 

And low, 

As when the wind 

Draws forth sweet tones 
From swaying branch 

And waving grasses green— 
The tender drowsy notes, 
From tiny throats unseen. 


Sweet stirrings of the dawn; 

Low murmurous trills 

That seemed half-drowned in sleep— 
A lone clear note 
Above the rest! 

The darkness fades, 

And bolder grows 

The music in the trees. 

A lone clear note 

That tunes its happiness 

To every passing breeze! 


But day has come, 

And then the song is done— 
If song it is! 

The murmur of the melody 

Is like a soft caress; 

A gentle warning that 

The night is past; 

A parting kiss to the enchantment of the dawn 
Adrifting—fading 

Into softest mystery 
Then—like a dream—it’s gone! 


* * * 


“Round the World in Books” is the theme for 
Book Week this year, November 15 to 21. Pub- 
lic libraries and bookshops have planned “Round 
the World Book Fairs” for the week, bringing 
together all the delightful foreign children’s 
books which American publishers have made 
available in translation, books which give chil- 
dren a sense of intimacy and friendliness for 
their cousins across the seas. 


Maud and Miska Petersham have designed a 
very gay wall panel in vivid color for Book 
Week, with children of other lands, in national 
costumes, carrying books to American children 
This streamer and a manual of suggestions will 
be forwarded to schools and clubs on receipt of 
25 cents to cover mailing costs. Requests should 
be sent to Book Week Headquarters, National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Teacher-Health and Teacher-Recreation 


KLMER H. StaFFe.sacu, Director of Research, California Teachers Association ; 
AND 
H. C. McDonatp, Head of the Department of Physical Education, 
eachers College 


San Jose State T 


Ill-Health Among Teachers 


CCORDING to J. Y. Hart™ the teachers 
of London, England, lose on the aver- 
age about 8 days of school per year 

because of illness. Terman® found somewhat 
similar figures among the teachers of the United 
States. In California the loss of time by teach- 
ers is somewhat less than in London or in the 
United States as a whole, the average in this 
state being approximately 5 days per year per 
teacher. 


Economic Loss Due to Ill-Health 


Figured conservatively, the actual loss in 
money owing to illness among teachers in this 
state in 1928 was over 2 million dollars. For the 
United States as a whole the loss for the same 
year amounted to about 60 millions. 

The loss of the teacher’s time, involving as it 
does the hiring of a substitute, is of course only 
a part of the loss. The costs of clerical assist- 
ance required in connection with the increased 
office detail adds something. The expenditure 
of the administrator’s time and energy in select- 
ing, locating, and assigning to duty of sub- 
stitutes no doubt affects the efficiency of the 
school adversely, as does also the introduction 
of a strange teacher into an educational situa- 
tion with which she had had little or no previous 
contact. 


The “Ailing” Teacher 


Most serious of all, perhaps, is the loss of 
efficiency due to the “ailing” teacher who, 
though somewhat indisposed, returns day after 
day to the classroom. To be at her best the 
teacher needs to be not only not ill, but in a 
state of positive health that approaches as near 
to the perfect as is humanly possible. 

The sluggishness that goes with lowered 
vitality is a widely recognized factor in poor 
teaching. Out of 50 printed forms sent out by 
school administrators requesting information 


(1) Hart, J. Y. “An Investigation of Sickness 
Data of Public Teachers in London, 1904 to 
1922.” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Vol. 85, Part 3, May 1922, Pages 349-411. 

(2) Terman, L. M. “The Teacher’s Health,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1913 


about applicants for teaching positions, not one 
form was found in which the item of health was 
not stressed. 


Every state in the Union has recognized 
legally the factor of health in its requirements 
for the certification or accreditation of teachers 
California’s demand that the applicant submit a 
doctor’s certificate showing good health is 
typical of many other states. 


Such restrictions have, no doubt, as their 
first consideration the guarding of pupils from 
teacher-contagion. But unquestionably, too, the 
dependence of teaching efficiency upon the 
teacher’s health underlies such regulations. The 
teacher needs superb health, not only for the 
protection of her pupils, but for her own pro- 
tection. 


The Teacher’s Health Is Constantly Exposed 


She is probably more exposed to contagion 
than any other type of worker, with the pos- 
sible exception of the doctor. She has a room- 
ful of children drawn from thirty or more un- 
selected homes of the community. The parents 
and other members of these homes in turn go 
out into their various avenues of life, touching 
the social body at many points. 

Thus directly the teacher is contacted by 
thirty or more children, and, indirectly, by as 
many homes which, in turn, rub elbows with 
members of every stratum of society. And 
where the departmental organization exists in 
the school, the possible points of contagion are 
multiplied several times. 


Causes of Ill-Health Among Teachers 


Teaching is one of the most sedentary of all 
occupations. Just what amount of ill-health 
among teachers may be due to this fact is im- 
possible to determine. Hart“ states that about 
43% of disorders among teachers are of 
respiratory nature, 15% are directly nervous in 


(3) This study of information forms was made 
in connection with the present study. The major- 
ity of the forms were from California school 
administrators, though a few were included 
from other states. 

(4) See Note 1. 
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character, and approximately 8% are gastric in 
origin. 

Of these three types, the second (nervous 
disorders) is probably most directly traceable to 
nervous strain in the classroom coupled with a 
lack of needed physical and mental relaxation 
and recreation. The respiratory and gastric dis- 
orders are doubtless conduced to in large 
degrees by these same conditions in the lives of 
teachers. 


Physical Fitness the Best Means of 

Resisting Disease 
to withstand the almost constant 
assaults of contagion under the conditions in 
the classroom, the teacher needs first of all a 
rugged and strongly resistant physique. Health 
habits of the ordinary sort, and sanitary precau- 
tions, are of immediate importance. 

But in addition to these, and basically of 
greatest importance, is the keeping of the 
physical condition at a high state of efficiency. 
The “run-down” body is a prey to every dis- 
ease, while the fit, strongly-resistant body 
throws off contagion. Such physical efficiency 
can occur only in a state of mental and physical 
health, and this in turn is dependent largely 
upon proper amounts of recreation. 


Recreational Practices of California Teachers 


The following paragraphs set forth figures 
respecting the recreational practices of Califor- 


In order 


nia teachers, as determined from a study made 
of the recreational activity of 512 men teachers 
and 1268 women teachers in attendance at two 
summer sessions of a California teachers college. 


The study was made for the ‘purpose of 
answering the following questions: (1) What 
recreational activities do California teachers 
engage in? (2) To what extent do they engage 
in such activities? (3) In what ways, and to 
what extent, does the occupation of teaching 
affect previous recreational habits and practices. 


Each teacher was requested to check (or 
write) the names of the various recreational 
practices engaged in, before entering college in 
preparation for teaching, during the years of 
college attendance, and while 
graduation from college. 


teaching after 


Recreational Practices of Men Teachers 


The list of recreational activities given in the 
replies is too long to be reproduced here. Tables 
I, II, III, and IV, below, which show certain 
trends with respect to a few of the most popular 
forms of recreational activities, are in every 
respect in agreement with the trends shown by 
the more complete data of the original tables. 

The reader is invited to examine Tables | 
and II which show pre-college and post-college 


practices of men teachers in the five most 


Table I. 

Percentage of 512 Men Teachers participating in each of the five most popular pre- 
college physical forms of recreation before entering college, during college years, and 
while teaching after college; also percentage of 512 men teachers participating in each of 
five most popular pre-college non-physical forms of recreation, before entering college, 
during the period of their college training, and while teaching after college. 


Percentage of 
Five most pop- men participating 
ular pre-college 
forms of physi- Before During After 
cal recreation college college college 
Informal games 98 18 7 
Swimming 28 16 14 
Basketball 28 20 11 
Dancing 25 37 20 
Baseball 24 12 9 


Average percentage 40.6 


20.6 


12.2 


Five most pop- 
ular pre-college 
forms of non- 
physical rec- Before During After 
reation college college college 
Reading 69 9 42 
Movies 48 84 80 
Cards 28 20 24 
Theatre 28 32 19 
Social calls 4 11 28 


35.4 


Percentage of 
men participating 


31.2 


38.6 


Note: In this table the popularity of the activity is determined by the percentage of 
the 512 men who signified they had participated in the activity before entering college. 

Read the table thus: Of the 512 men, 98 per cent stated they had participated in 
informal games before entering college; 18 per cent indicated they had participated in 
informal games during the period of their college training; and only 7 per cent indicated 
that they still {as teachers) participated in such games. 

“Reading” as indicated in the table means reading for recreation, not study. 
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popular forms of physical and non-physical 
recreational activities. 

For present purposes, the most significant 
points shown by Table I are, (1) that there is 
on the whole a falling-off in popularity of 
recreational activities when a man enters the 
profession of teaching; (2) that the falling-off of 
popularity is very pronounced in the physical 
forms of recreation; (3) that there is some 
tendency to compensate for the loss in. the 
physical type of recreation by an increased 
popularity of certain non-physical types of 
recreation. 


The fact that the forms of recreation given in 
Table I are selected because of their relative 
popularity among pre-college men leaves the 
possibility open that the decline in popularity 
after the college period is merely due to a 
shifting of preference to different forms of 
recreation. This shifting of preference does 
occur with respect to both the physical and the 
non-physical forms of recreation, as will be seen 


by a comparison of the respective items of 
Table I and Table II. 


Only two of the most popular pre-college 
forms of physical recreation appears in the most 
popular post-college list, namely, dancing and 
swimming. Dancing has shifted from fourth 
place in the pre-college list to first place in the 
post-college list, and swimming has shifted from 
third place to second place. Informal games, 
basketball, and baseball have lost their place 
among the first five most popular forms of 
physical recreation, and tennis, fishing and 
gardening have added to the list in Table II. 


It is interesting to note that all of the five 
most popular non-physical forms of recreation 
appearing in the pre-college list, given in Table 
I, appear in the post-college list of Table II, 
though their relative positions within the list 
have changed. 


Of greatest significance in Table II is the 
fact that even the most popular forms of 
physical recreation among men teachers (post- 


see Table II. 


S. Percentage of 512 Men Teachers participating in each of the five most popular post- 


as | college physical forms of recreation before entering college, during the period of their 

lege college training, and while teaching after college; also percentage of 512 men teachers 

nost participating in each of the five most popular post-college non-physical forms of recreation, 
before entering college, during the period of their college training, and while teaching 
after college. 


Five most pop- 
ular post-col- 
lege physical 
forms of rec- 

reation 


Percentage of 
512 men participating 


Five most pop- 
ular post-col- 
lege non-physi- 
cal forms of 
recreation 


Percentage of 
men participating 


Before During After 
college college college 


Dancing 25 37 20 
Tennis 16 16 16 
Swimming 28 16 14 
Fishing 20 10 12 
Gardening 20 8 12 


Before During After 
college college college 


Movies 48 84 80 
Reading 69 9 42 
Social calls 4 11 28 
Cards 28 20 24 
Theatre 28 32 19 


Average Percentage 21.8 17.6 14.8 35.4 31.2 38.6 


Note: Read the table thus: Of the 512 men teachers included in the study, 25 per 
cent stated they had participated in dancing before going to college; 37 per cent had 


participated in dancing during their college days, and 20 per cent still participated after 
college while teaching. 


The most popular forms of recreation (both physical and non-physical) are here 
selected on the basis of the replies as given in columns 3 and 6 respectively. That is, 
dancing is considered the most popular physical form of recreation among men teachers 
because a larger percentage of men participate in dancing than ih any other single physical 
form of recreation. Attendance at “movies” is taken as the most popular non-physical 
form of recreation because a larger percentage of men teachers participate in this than in 
any other non-physical form of recreation. Comparisons of the popularity of both physical 
and non-physical forms of recreation can be made from a study of columns 3 and 6. 
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college) are less popular than were the same 
forms during the pre-college period. This indi- 
cates with apparent definiteness that the shifting 
of popularity is not merely from one form of 
physical recreation to another, but rather that 
the physical type, even under its most advan- 
tageous conditions, has lost in popularity. In 
other words, there is a tendency for men of the 
teaching profession to give up to a very notice- 
able extent recreational practices of the physical 
sort. 

On the other hand there is an opposite ten- 
dency with respect to the non-physical forms of 
recreation. In two cases, namely the movies 
and social calls, the most popular pre-college 
forms of non-physical recreation are even more 
popular still during the post-college period. 

On the average, the percentage of participa- 
tion in the non-physical forms of recreation is 
higher in the post-college period than during 
the pre-college period. This may be interpreted 
to mean that men of the teaching profession 
tend to devote themselves more to recreational 
practices of the non-physical kind. 


Similar Tendency Among Women Teachers 


Tables III and IV give similar figures for 
women teachers. It will be seen that in the 





Table III. 





main the same tendencies found among mer 
teachers prevail among women teachers. Ther« 
is on the whole a distinct falling off in por 
ularity of physical forms of recreation. How 
ever, among the women teachers there appears 
to be no tendency to compensate for this 
through an increased popularity of the non- 
physical forms of recreation. It will be seen 
however, that the non-physical forms of recrea- 
tion retain their popularity among women 
teachers to a much greater extent than do the 
physical forms. 


Teachers Need More Recreation of the 
Physical Type 


As was mentioned above, teaching is a very 
sedentary occupation. More than that, it tends 
to fix upon the individual teacher leisure-time 
habits of a similar nature. That this habitual 
non-physical life both inside and outside the 
classroom is responsible for much of the ill- 
health of teachers can hardly be doubted. The 
teacher, intent upon her work, conscientiously 
endeavoring to give the best service that it is 
within her power to render, has a tendency to 
neglect her most vital asset as a teacher—her 
health. 









Percentage of 968 Women Teachers participating in each of the five most popular 
pre-college physical forms of recreation before entering college, during college years, and 
while teaching after college; also percentage of 968 women teachers participating in each 
of the five most popular pre-college forms of non-physical recreation, before entering 
college, during college years, and while teaching after college. 


Percentage of 
Five most pop- women participating 
ular pre-college 
forms of physi- 


cal recreation 


Before During After 
college college college 


Hiking 73 23 18 
Dancing 57 42 50 
Informal games 38 23 eo 
Tennis 38 19 11 
Skating 34 13 11 


Average Percentage 48 24 22.6 


Five most pop- 

ular pre-college 
forms of non- 
physical rec- 


Percentage of 
women participating 


Before During After 


reation college college college 
Reading 73 50 61 
Music 57 34 50 
Cards 56 30 40 
Movies 53 42 38 
Theatre 50 38 30 


57.8 38.8 43.8 


Note: The popularity of the activity is here determined by the percentage of the 968 
women teachers who stated that they had participated in the activity before coming to 


college. 


Read the table thus: Of the 968 women teachers, 73 per cent stated they had par- 
ticipated in hiking as a recreation before coming to college; 23 per cent indicated they had 
engaged in this activity while in college, and 18 per cent stated that they still engage in 


hiking as a form of recreation. 


“Reading” as indicated in the table means reading for recreation, not study. 
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Another Job for the Administrator 


Lo, the poor administrator! He already has 
his hands full of problems and diffieulties. And 
yet, here appears to be a problem, vital to the 
efficiency and effectiveness of his school, that is 
waiting for him to solve. 


In recent years many business and industrial 
leaders have recognized the need of their em- 
ployees for recreation, and have made provision 
for suitable activities along this line by equip- 
ing gymnasia and furnishing playgrounds. In 
many cases these provisions have been rather 
meager; but in many other cases fully equipped 
gymnasia and playgrounds, under trained 
physical education directors, are provided. These 
provision are made in the sure knowledge that 
the physical fitness of the employee will be 
reflected in the efficiency of his service to his 
employer. 


If the business executive can do it, it ought 
to be easy for the school executive. Teachers 
are an intelligent group, and are themselves 
generally aware of their neglect of their own 
recreational needs. They want of all 
recreational opportunities under trained leader- 


most 


facilities stand a waiting but neglected oppor- 
tunity, and the physical education experts who 
minister to the needs of the pupils are fully 
capable of furnishing the necessary leadership 
The problem of the administrator is concerned 
with bringing the teachers, the facilities, and 
this leadership together. 


Some Administrators Are Doing It 


It is not the purpose of the writers to give the 
impression that school administrators in Califor- 
nia have done nothing to encourage recreation 
on the part of their teachers. On the contrary, 
in certain schools very notable progress has 
been made along this line. 

In order to determine the extent to which 
organized programs of teacher-recreation are 
being carried out, a questionnaire asking for 
definite information was sent out to 286 Cali- 
fornia school administrators. A total of 124 re- 
plies were received. These replies were tabu- 
lated, and they are set forth graphically in 
Chart I, on the following page. 

It will be seen by Chart I that in 36 cases out 
of the 124, regular schedules for the teachers 
use of the school’s physical education equip- 


ship. In most schools the physical education ment are provided, and in 15 of these cases 


Table IV. 


Percentage of 968 Women Teachers participating in each of the five most popular 
post-college physical forms of recreation, before entering college, during college years, 
and while teaching after college; also percentage of 968 women teachers participating in 
each of the five most popular post-college forms of non-physical recreation, before enter- 
ing college, during college years, and while teaching after college. 


Percentage of 
women participating 


Five most pop- 
ular post-col- 
lege forms of 
physical rec- Before During After 
reation college college college 
Dancing 57 42 50 
Gardening 34 15 30 
Informal games 38 23 23 
Walking 38 19 23 
Swimming 50 42 19 


Five most pop- 

ular post-col- 
lege forms of 
non-physical Before During After 
recreation college college college 

Reading 73 50 61 

Cards 30 46 

Music 34 

Movies 42 

Theatre 38 


56.6 38.8 


Note: The popularity of the activity is here determined by the percentage of the 
968 women teachers who stated that they had participated in the activity before coming 
to college. 


Percentage of 
women participating 


umn vu 
oWwWN O 


Average Percentage 43.4 


28.2 29 


Read the table thus: Of the 968 women teachers, 57 per cent stated that they had 
participated in dancing as a recreation before coming to college; 42 per cent indicated 
they had engaged in this activity while in college, and 50 per cent stated they still engage 
in dancing as a form of recreation. 


“Reading” as indicated in the table means reading for recreation, not study. 
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CHART I 





CALIFORNIA ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS FREPLIES 


ConctRnine TEACHER FECREATION 
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Physical Education Department? 
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teachers? 

Are special hours scheduled for 
teachers’ use? 
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Are members of your teaching staff 
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supervision of the teachers activities is provided. 

In 34 cases physical education direction is 
available to the teachers, and in every case 
where a gymnasium exists (and a reply re- 
turned) the gymnasium is open to teachers. The 
same is true concerning the swimming pool, and 
of the tennis courts with the exception of 13 
cases where the courts are apparently reserved 
exclusively for the pupils’ use. 

In five cases the teachers have scheduled 
hours in the swimming pool under a swimming 
instructor. Twenty-seven administrators believe 
their teachers would take advantage of swim- 
ming instruction if it were offered at scheduled 
hours, and 22 others believe that they would in 
part, at least. 

In 27 cases members of the teaching staff are 
organized into athletic teams, and in each case 
where this is true the administrator believes that 


a program of organized team play among the 
teachers would be successful. 


In 12 cases tennis tournaments are organized 
and carried out as a regular part of the physical 
program of teachers, and in 41 cases they are 
occasional and without planning. 


The (the answers to which are 
shown as item 24 on Chart I,) was asked, “Are 
there at present in your school organized plans 
for encouraging teachers to engage in outside 
activities such as riding and hiking clubs, etc.?” 
In 19 cases the replies were in the affirmative, 
indicating that about 15% of the administrators 
replying are taking steps to interest their teach- 
ers in the recreational opportunities offered by 
the communities in which they work. 


question, 


An Opportunity to Improve Efficiency 


Many fine and enthusiastic letters accompany- 
ing the returned questionnaires indicate that the 
principals and superintendents who have been 
active in promotion recreational activities on 
the part of their teachers believe the work to 
be most worthwhile. They look upon this as 
an important means of improving the efficiency 
of their schools. 


That there are many difficulties involved is 
freely admitted., Many teachers are reluctant to 
participate in physical activities, and some of 
them have forgotten (if they ever knew) how 
to play. A few of them would no doubt stand 
aloof and refuse to participate even under the 
most advantageous condition. 


3ut most teachers are not only vitally inter- 
ested in bettering themselves as teachers, but 
also are young enough in spirit to enjoy play. 
Upon this basis the administrator should make 


his appeal. An attempt to force his teachers 
into an organized program of recreation could 
hardly hope to succeed. 
sion, should be the 


recreation. 


Interest, not compul- 


motive behind teacher- 


A Suggestion in Outline 


It is not proposed that the administrator will 
take personal charge of this work of stimulating 
his teachers to recreational activities. In a small 
school of relatively few teachers, the principal 
may find it necessary to do much of this work 
himself. 

But in the larger school he will have at hand 
a physical education department to which he 
can readily delegate this important function. 
In such a larger school the administrator's 
care should be to make definite provision, in 


scheduling the load of the members of the 


physical education department, for the super- 
vision and guidance of the health and recrea- 
tional activities of teachers as well as pupils. 


To this end, the schedule of the physical edu- 
cation department should include the work with 
the teachers. Such duties should not be laid on 
as an “after-thought,” and thus constitute an 
additional load over and above the full load of 
pupil work. Nor should it be left largely to the 


voluntary efforts of one or a few willing physical 
education enthusiasts. 


A Suggested Plan in Outline 


We suggest a general outline of a proposed 
plan for a program of organized teacher-recrea- 
tion. The administrator delegates the duties 
involved in fostering and organizing the work 


with teachers to the physical education depart- 
ment. 


The physical education department contacts 
the teachers, on the one hand, through the 
physical education facilities of the school, in the 
gymnasium, the swimming pool, on the play- 
ground, the tennis courts, and through other 
equipment and facilities provided. 


Teachers are scheduled regular hours for the 
use of such facilities, and at the time the 
schedule is made out members of the physical 
education department are assigned to duty dur- 
ing such hours. 


Along with such duties the physical education 
instructors are expected to promote and organize 
tournaments and contests, and to awaken and 
keep alive the interests of the teachers in one 
or another form of activity. 


Secondly, the physical education department 
contacts the teachers through the recreational 
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opportunities offered by the community outside 
the school. Here also the duties are scheduled 
as a regular part of the work of the physical 
education instructors. Walking and hiking clubs 
are organized and kept going. Long and short 
excursion tours and picnics, on foot, hors@back, 
and by motor, are planned and carried out. 
Where the climate permits, coasting, skating, 


and skiing parties are gotten up. In all of such 
activities certain members of the physical edu- 
cation department, to whom such duties are 
assigned, not only take the initiative in organiza- 
tion and promotion, but also in examining the 
equipment, exercising general oversight of the 
welfare of the other teachers, and in seeing that 
such ventures end successfully and happily. 


Conclusions 
N conclusion it is perhaps fitting to give briefly the several facts brought 
out in this paper. Such facts may be stated as follows: 
1. Ill-health among teachers-:not only leads to a great annual economic 
loss, but also interferes directly with the efficiency and effectiveness of the 


school. 


2. The most prevalent types of disorders among teachers can be traced 


for their cause very largely to the sedentary nature of the teacher’s occupation. 

3. The nature of the teaching as an occupation tends to confirm teachers 
in sedentary habits, even in their lives outside the school. Teachers can be 
stimulated to better recreational habits only through a definitely organized 


plan. 


4. California school administrators are, in a relatively few cases only, 
making special provisions to encourage their teachers to engage in the recrea- 
tional activities necessary to their mental and bodily health. 

5. The fostering and enccuraging of teacher-recreation should receive 
more attention from school administrators in this state. Duties in this con- 
nection should be assigned as a regular part of the work of the members of 


the physical education department. 


World Federation Convention 
ALBERT F. VANDEGRIFT 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles 


ORLD Federation of Education Asso- 

W ciations fourth biennial conference was 
held July 27 to August 1 in Denver. The fed- 
eration was organized at San Francisco in 1923 


and since then has held three biennial meetings, 
—Edinburgh, Toronto, and Geneva. 


Following the San Francisco meeting, Dr. 
Rapael Herman offered, through the federation, 
a $25,000 prize for the best plan calculated to 
promote world understanding and co-operation 
through education. Thousands of plans were 
submitted. The award went to Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president emeritus of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The Herman-Jordan peace plan has formed 
the basis for the work of the federation. 


It is the plan of the federation to establish 
regional headquarters in the Orient, the Amer- 


icas, Europe, and Africa, as a means of pro 
moting education in ways of improving human 
relationships. 

The purpose of the federation is summarized 
as follows: 


To promote friendship, justice and good-wiill 
among the nations of the world; to bring about 
a world-wide tolerance of the rights and privileges 
of all nations, regardless of race or creed; to 
develop an appreciation of the inherited gifts of 
nations and races; to secure more satisfying in- 
formation and more adequate statements of facts 
for textbooks used in the schools of different 
nations; to foster national comradeship; to bring 
together the experiences of the races and their 
achievements for teaching international under- 
standing and good-will; to teach our youth the 
interdependence of nations. 


The Denver conference registered nearly 4,000 
delegates, representing 50 nations. The general 
assemblies were held in the municipal audi- 
torium and section meetings at University of 
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Denver and various high schools. Thursday, 
luly 30, was given over to sightseeing. Through 
the courtesy of the Colorado Classroom Teach- 
ers, the delegates were treated to many beauti- 
ful motor-trips to mountain resorts. 


Since its organization, Dr. Augustus O. 


fhomas of Augusta, Maine, has served as presi- 


dent of the federation. For the most part its 


remarkable growth and progress have been due 
to his splendid leadership and untiring work. 
Due to a desire on his part to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of the presidency, the board of 
directors of the federation chose Dr. Paul 
Monroe of Columbia University to head the 
work of the federation and tendered Dr. Thomas 
the position of executive secretary. 


There were many outstanding addresses deliv- 
ered at the Denver conference. Chief among 
these were the addresses of Dr. Edward A. Ross of 
University of Wisconsin on “The sociology of 
international understanding”; Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, on “Appreciation of human values as a 
basis of understanding”; Florence M. Hale, pres- 
ident of the National Education Association, on 
“Who is my neighbor?”’; Dr. Rufus von KieinSmid, 
president, University of Southern California, on 
“International relations’; Angus Roberts, presi- 
dent, National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, on “Education as a means to understand- 
ing’; Mr. P. Seshadri, president, All India Teach- 
ers Federation of Cawnpore, India, on “The new 
idea’’; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, president, Im- 
perial Japanese Educational Associations, on 
“Developing appreciation through national 
systems of education’; and Dr. Paul Monroe of 
Columbia University on “International under- 
standing through service.” 


Many valuable contributions were made to the 
work of the federation by the section meetings. 
These sections were: Department of home and 
school; Health section; Department of educa- 
tional crafts; Teachers organizations; Depart- 
ment of preparation of teachers; Social adjust- 
ment section; Department of rural life and rural 
education; Department of illiteracy; Department 
of pre-school and kindergarten; Elementary 
school division; Department of secondary educa- 
tion; Department of colleges and universities; 
Department of geography; Department of the 


unusual child; and the Herman-Jordan com- 
mittees. 


Peace Committees at Work 


The work of the Herman-Jordan Peace Plan 
is carried on by five active committees. 


Committee One has for its purpose the bring- 
ing together all the various related organiza- 
tions into closer co-operation and to bring about 
the formation of a géneral world committee on 
education for peace. 


Committee Two is organized to investigate the 
present methods of teaching history the world 
over and to emphasize that history should not 


be perverted in the supposed interest of national 
partisanship. 

Committee Three has for its work a study of 
the training of youth in world amity, through 
international sports, departments of interna- 
tional relations in colleges and universities, in- 
ternational correspondence among school chil- 
dren, and exchange professorships. 

Committee Four has recommended definite 
attitudes relative to military training which ars 
Sane, progressive and wholesome. 

Committee Five is concerned with the intro- 
duction into the schools of all lands of instruc- 
tion in the various efforts to settle interna- 
tional difficulties through peaceful means. 

These five committees have made remarkable 
progress and are carrying out the provisions of 
the Herman-Jordan Peace Plan. 

The music at the federation was furnished by 
the Denver public schools and by other Colo- 
rado educational institutions. 


Regional Conference in Hawaii 


The time and place of the next conference 
are left to the consideration of the executive 
committee. London, Vienna, and Ottawa are 
being considered for the 1933 conference. A 
regional conference of the Pacific nations will 
be held in Honolulu in July, 1932. 

As is usual at educational conferences, Calli- 
fornia sent a large delegation to Denver. 

The closing session of the federation was a 
most inspirational one. Representatives from 
17 different nations gave greetings and messages 
from their respective countries. Many spoke in 
their native language and all urged the teaching 
of good-will and understanding in the schools 
of the world. 

The singing of “Auld Lang Syne” closed the 
fourth biennial conference of the World Federa- 
tion—the best attended and most inspirational 
in the history of the federation. 

x * * 

Cree T. Work, principal, Central union high 
school, Fresno, calls our special attention to 
the resolution adopted by the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and more recently by 


the California Secondary School Principals con- 
vention. 

“We reaffirm our belief in the Eighteenth Amendment as the 
most effective means yet devised to curtail the. distribution and 
use of alcohol. We therefore call 7 teachers to cultivate 
both by their personal attitude and their direct teaching a re- 
spect for this law, as well as for all other laws of our country.”’ 

Mr. Work states,—‘“I believe there are many 
people, and even many teachers, who do not 
realize what an appalling attack is being made on 
the Bighteenth Amendment. The campaign 
against this Amendment is being sponsored and 
financially supported by those who have never 
accepted the Amendment and who have always 
favored the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor in this country.” 
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Who Started Trees? 


AVING noticed that you print children’s 

verse in the Sierra Educational News, I 
am taking the liberty of enclosing the follow- 
ing short but lovely little poem by Edward 
Franz, an 8-year-old boy in the 4-B grade, 
Eliot School, San Bernardino. 


I have watched these poems with interest, as 
I am especially interested in this phase of 
creative work. My room worked out a very 
attractive and interesting activity based on 
original poems by the children—Nett Harra- 
woop, Teacher, Eliot School, San Bernardino. 


The poem follows: 


HO started trees growing in the 
earth? 
Oh, I wonder 
Who started growing trees in the earth? 
Oh, God, I wonder 
If You started trees growing in the earth! 


* * * 


Miss Lucetta P. Kellenbarger, director of the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Celebration in the Mo- 
desto High School (of which C. E. Overman is 
principal), informs us that Dorothy Bovee, a 
student in that school, has been awarded a 
beautiful bronze medal for her prize-winning 
essay in the national contest. 

At a special assembly program the medal was 
presented. Judge J. C. Needham, president of 
the California Covered Wagon Babies Club, 
made the address. 

: sé 


Applied Science in a California 
High School 


CHARLES WAUGH AND GEORGE Expy 
Science Teachers, Richmond High School 


W.. in Richmond have felt greatly the 


need for a science course that would be 
adapted to the senior high school boy who does 
not intend to go to college. 


The traditional physics course must prepare 
and equip a college-grade student to continue 
his sciences in the university. In such a course 
the mathematics and theoretical considerations 
are so involved that it is unwise for boys who 
have not shown ability in mathematics to 
attempt the work. Such students find that only 
a few of the topics studied are actually usable 
in their daily work. 


About two-thirds of our students enrolled in 
physics do not intend to go to college. Tradi- 


tional physics for them is predestined to be a 
misfit. If the course should be adapted to their 
uses, the college preparatory students would 
find the course so diluted that they would be 
inadequately prepared to do college physics. 


Chemistry seems to be as much of a misfit to 
the non-college student as physics. While it 
presents less difficulty in mathematics, it offers 
more material which does not function in every 
day life; and the value of the drill work is 
questionable. 


A Search for the Right Course 


Last year we began seeking a solution for 
our problem in the form of an applied science 
for the eleventh and twelfth year students. No 
such course seemed available. The junior high 
schools offer some splendid science work which 
is satisfactory for their “finding” or “try-out” 
courses, but this work does not fill the need 
for more advanced science felt by the senior 
high school students who are not taking college 
preparatory work. 


There ‘are, of course, several sciences which 
apply definitely to specific fields, as machine 
shop, woodwork, etcetra. We, however, re- 
jected these purely shop sciences for two rea- 
sons: first, we have a number of non-academic 
students who are not interested in shop work 
as a vocation and who would find a shop science 
just as much of a misfit as physics or chemis- 
try; second, we gravely doubt the advisability 
of limiting a high school student’s knowledge 
of science to those facts only which apply to a 
particular trade. 


The day seems to be coming when the work- 
man will spend less time at his bench than he 
does at present, and he will have need to find 
more uses for his leisure time. Science is so 
fundamental in our lives that it seems short- 
sighted to teach a future carpenter only the use 
of his tools and fail to present to him some 
usable facts about such subjects as the gas 
engine, aeronautics, carbon monoxide, oxygen, 
and similar themes. 


Also it seems just as important for a shop 
student as it is for a college preparatory student 
to have a complete and wholesome understanding 
of sex development and sex processes. This in- 
formation is often rather ineffectively given to 
the early adolescent boy in a mixed class, but 
apparently is acceptably presented to a class of 
boys in later adolescence. Yet sex topics and 
many others of general value are not included in 
the usual shop science. 


We have prepared in co-aperation with the 
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shop men a syllabus for an applied science 
course, which we hope will meet our need. One 
class has been organized for this semester to 
enable us to test the syllabus. 


The students meet three periods per week 
for class work and four periods for laboratory 
work. Most of the laboratory procedure is 
by lecture-demonstration and student projects. 

The project work is done by small groups. 
We chose this method because it gives the 
machine shop students, for instance, an op- 
portunity to carry on some investigations in 
connection with their shop projects and yet not 
interfere with the laboratory work of some stu- 
dents in applied science who are not interested 
in machine shop problems. 


Since no text-book is available, we will depend 
for the first year on a wide variety of reference 
material and mimeographed articles that the 
instructor has prepared for general reading. 
Those topics in the syllabus which work out 
satisfactorily will be put into manuscript form, 
while the others will be discarded. 


* * * 


A Course in Business Law* 


H. P. Reynotps, Principal 
Pomona High School and Junior College 


OCIAL SCIENCE and other teachers may 

find valuable suggestions among the fea- 
tures of the Pomona High School one-semester 
course in Business Law, which has been on its 
present rotating-responsibility basis for the last 
eight years. 


Parliamentary law is no small part of the 
training. When our course was first organized 
it occurred to us that in these days of organiza- 
tions the student might well be given definite 
training in the procedure of deliberative bodies. 


As students go from school to their later 
vocations, they must necessarily find their place 
in such organizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and the like. 


Officers are elected in the various class groups 


once a month—president, 
secretary-treasurer. There are standing and 
special committees. The program committee, 
for instance, invites well-known personages of 
our vicinity—attorneys, bankers, merchants, 
credit association men, justices of township and 
police courts—to address the class on important 


vice-president, and 


*The instructor, Julian L. Brannan, who is 
our vice-principal and commerce department 
head, organized the course on this plan in 1923. 
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topics. There is usually one such speaker about 
every two weeks. 

Each day one or two of the members of each 
class group, with the aid of a quiz outline for 
discussion which has been prepared by the 
teacher, takes the post of program chairman for 
that day, presenting the subject-matter. He 
conducts the recitation, assisted by an occa- 
sional word of comment or, whenever neces- 
sary to clear up some difficult point, a brief talk 
by the teacher. 

The text is one of the more widely used brief 
works designed for high schools. Much supple- 
mentary material is secured from other standard 
works. 


Self-analysis and self-rating are encouraged 
by the use of simple reports in which the pupil 
frequently estimates his grade by taking into 
account class attendance, daily preparation, 
recitation, written test scores, special activities 
and other items. 


Two of the big ideas underlying the method 
are: the urgent need today for the type of 
citizen that will give loyal and intelligent sup- 
port to the laws, and the all-importance of 
Shakespeare’s justly celebrated admonition: “To 
thine own self be true.’’ 


During the semester each class group stages 
one or two mock trials, the idea being to 
familiarize the pupil with the procedure of the 
courtroom. Once every semester we try to 
make it possible for every member of the class 
to take an educational trip through the Los 
Angeles county offices and the divisions of the 
Superior Court. 

Friday after Thanksgiving, last fall, a large 
party from this school had a great time visiting 
offices of the county recorder, surveyor, assessor, 
treasurer, district attorney, the law library, and 
several sessions of the county courts. 

Activities of this kind, together with the club 
organization plan on which the class work is 
conducted each day, have combined to make 
this course, which otherwise might have con- 


tinued comparatively dry and uninviting, today 
one of the more popular parts of our curriculum. 


To show the place the subject now holds here, 
it is stated that the present enrollment is over 
100, requiring three separate divisions of over 
35 each. Last semester there were two divisions 
with total enrollment of 70. This means that 
20% of the present total enrollment, which is 
about 850, will have taken Business Law this 
year. 

In Pomona High School the enrollment is 
limited to the two upper classes. Thus far the 
course has been taken mainly by members of 
the graduating classes. 

Other subjects such as Civics, Social Prob- 
lems, History and similar branches of the social 
science, seem peculiarly adapted to some such 
form of socialization. 
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Aerial view of the University of California at Los Angeles, the magnificent new campus and buildings 
at Westwood in Los Angeles 


Delinquent Boys Individualized 


Jessie C. Fenton, California Bureau of Juvenile Research, Whittier 


OME fourteen miles to the southeast of 

Los Angeles, on the outskirts of a sober 

little Quaker town, lie the 220 acres of the 
Whittier State School. In a typical Californian 
setting of tall old eucalyptus and feathery 
pepper trees, orange groves, and sunshine, stand 
the shops, the long red-roofed school building, 
the attractive cottages. These house the boys 
of California between 8 and 16 who have come 
into conflict with the law and have been 
formally tried in the juvenile courts, convicted, 
and officially committed as delinquent. 


What does ‘‘delinquent’’ mean in terms of character? 
little; these are not any special kind of boys. In fact, at the 
school the term is seldom heard—we don't like it; it has 
gathered too many unjustified connotations and prejudices. If 
we must use a generic term to designate the boys we say 
“problem child.’’ 


Very 


Boys come to the school for various reasons. 
The ostensible “cause of commitment” which 
appears upon the court record is often a rela- 
tively unimportant item in the entire history of 
the boy. The underlying circumstances which 
led him to commit the final delinquent act are 
of greater significance. The ostensible causes 
range from disobedience and _incorrigibility, 
through truancy, running away, petty pilfering, 
to such serious misdemeanors as stealing auto- 
mobiles, breaking into stores and houses, hold- 
ing people up, and (very rarely) murder. 

The actual crimes are, however, in the main, 
surface acts. Their seriousness is not necessar- 
ily indicative to any great degree of the seri- 
ousness of the problem of adjustment from the 
standpoint of the child’s own _ personality. 
Murder, for instance, is a gruesome word, but 


it is possible that the child murderer might be 
personally a less difficult and less abnormal per- 
son than the child truant, though truancy is a 
term which strikes terror to no heart and is 
more likely to awaken a smile than a shudder. 

The officials at the school do not look too 
definitely to the particular offense cited in the 
commitment papers for their estimate of a boy. 
Far more important is the history which lies 
behind the court experience. Usually this his- 
tory presents a picture of inadequate home 
training; of ineffective, conflicting, or over-emo- 
tional discipline within the home; and-of vari- 
ous sources other than the personality of the 
boy himself. These have warped his develop- 
ment, turned his habits into unwholesome direc- 
tions, and in many cases have almost literally 
forced him into delinquent behavior. 


In the great majority of cases, the boys con- 
cerned seem to be the ones least at fault in the 
total situation. Parents, teachers, communities, 
through their failure to provide adequate physical 
care, adequate understanding and guidance, ade- 
quate recreational opportunities, have been the 
ones truly responsible for the boy’s unfortunate 
behavior. 

Someone has said that behind every problem 
child is the problem parent. 


Take, for instance, the case of Tony. Tony is 
the American-born son of an Italian barber. 
His parents live in a poor section of a fairly 
large city, and the father’s barber shop is a 
gathering-place for Italian laborers. 

The parents still live according to the stand- 
ards of their own early home in the old coun- 
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try. The father takes the old-world attitude 
that he owns his children, that he may daas he 
pleases with them, beat and abuse them as he 
sees fit, that all of their earnings belong to 
him, and that he is unquestioned master in the 
household. 


This attitude the children intensely resent. 
They wish to live according to American stand- 
ards; they consider their parents unjust, 
peculiar, and contemptible. The older children 
have solved the problem by leaving home, and 
are supporting themselves. 


Tony, however, is still too young to find this 
escape. He has been in continual conflict with 
his father. He hates and fears the father and 
him whenever he can do so. The 
atmosphere of the home is one of constant 
wrangling and quarreling, the parents scream 
at each other and at the children, and Tony was 
unwilling to go home as long as there was any- 
where else that he could go. 


deceives 


The boy developed a very quarrelsome dis- 
position, had extremely violent outbursts of 
temper, then began to run away from home and 
to play truant from school. The boy’s mental 
ability was somewhat inferior (1Q 81) and he 
had been moved along in school until he had 
reached a grade too difficult for his ability. 


This situation increased his irritability and 
tendency to run away. The parents began com- 
plaining of him to the probation department; 
month after month requests poured in that the 
boy should be punished, that he would not obey, 
that he was a bad boy, that they could not 
handle him. 


A Pale, Furtive Lad 


Finally the probation department thought it 
best to place Tony in the State School. Upon 
his arrival he was a pale, thin, furtive-looking 
little boy of 14, who seemed to expect a blow 
whenever anyone approached him. After a few 
weeks in the kindly environment of the school, 
his emotional tension began to disappear, he 
became happier, developed physically, began 
taking part in the games with the other boys, 
and making friends. 


For the first few weeks he was reported as 
quarrelsome, but not seriously so. There were 
none of the old violent temper outbursts, how- 
ever, and presently even the tendency to be 
quarrelsome disappeared. After a few months 
the boy seemed like any normal healthy, happy 
14-year-old child, responsive and obedient toward 
his supervisors and very friendly toward the 
other boys. 


The opportunity to learn music at the school 
pleased him greatly, and he is making an earnest 
effort to fit himself to play in the school band. 
He is learning to read better and his old dis- 
satisfaction with school is disappearing now 
that he finds himself in a classroom where the 
work is suited to his capacity to learn. 

He is making good progress in his chosen 
trade of carpentry and is eager to become suffi- 
ciently proficient at it to become self-support- 
ing and independent. 


ASES could be multiplied indefinitely to 

illustrate the same point—that the boy is 
only one part of the picture, and under different 
conditions might have behaved as acceptably as 
the average boy. Most of us surely must say, 
in considering the circumstances of such a life 
as Tony’s, “I should probably have behaved 
much as he did.” And indeed, that very remark 
is heard, again and again, in the clinic where 
the cases are discussed. 


The Common Broken Home 


Perhaps the commonest source of difficulty 
is the broken home. Usually the proportion of 
boys who come from broken homes is between 
two-thirds and _ three-fourths, 


if we include 


homes broken by death as well as by divorce. 
The boy with only one parent has not a fair 
chance of developing normally. A single parent 
cannot be both bread-winner and home-keeper. 


And when a chap has in one house (it seems 
hardly appropriate to say home) a mother and 
a stepfather, and in another a father and a step- 
mother, and when between these two residences 
blow bitter winds of jealousy, resentment, 
criticism, buffeting and pulling the child’s emo- 
tions this way and that, shrivelling any tender 
buds of affection, responsiveness, confidence, 
before they can blossom—under such circum- 
stances it is little wonder that a boy becomes 
upset, irritable, restless, and finally “delinquent.” 


Pedagogical Stupidity 


It is not always parents who are at fault— 
teachers likewise often fail to understand and 
to help their charges. There are many children 
who come to us, oppressed by feelings of in- 
feriority, convinced of their own stupidity, and 
filled with resentment and unhappiness at the 
very thought of the school room, because of the 
failure of their teachers and the school systems 
in which they were placed to give adequate 
attention to their individual problems, to take 
the time and trouble to find out their ability 
and their needs, and to awaken in them the 
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interest and enthusiasm of which they are 
capable. 

The delinquent boy must be thought of then 
as the end-product of a rather complicated set 
of circumstances. Delinquent boys, considered 


from this point of view, are not readily clas- 
sifiable. 


Each boy is a highly individualized problem, a 
complex and intricate problem, which must be 
surveyed as thoroughly as possible before it can 
be decided what needs to be done for the boy. 


It is because of this attitude of the school 
that I have chosen the title “Delinquents In- 
dividualized” for this article. For the school 
deals with individual small boys, in terms of 
their individual problems and their individual 
needs. 


HEN a boy first comes to the school 
he is kindly received and made comfort- 
able in an attractive individual room in a beau- 


tiful new hospital where he spends his first 
three days. 


During this time he is given a complete 
physical examination in order to discover 
whether he needs any corrective medical work, 
whether his diet should include extra nourish- 
ment between meals to build him up to standard 
weight, and also to insure that he does not bring 
to other boys any contagious disease. He is 
also interviewed by the resident psychiatrist .in 
order to discover his emotional difficulties and 
needs. 

The boy now goes to the receiving cottage. 
It is not expedient to place him at once in the 
group with whom he later will live. He is not 
yet ready to respond to Whittier. Though he 
is surprised and delighted to note the absence 
of the stone walls, iron bars, and armed guards 
that he has anticipated, still his initial fear, 
anger, and mistrust, bred of the garbled rumors 
which he has heard about the sort of place a 
“reform school” is, have not yet been entirely 
dispelled. 


A Haven of Calm and Rest 


He still clings to a determination, formed at 
the moment of his court sentence, to run away 
at the first possible moment. Before he can be 
placed in his regular cottage, he needs to have 
time for seething emotions and tortured nerves 
to become calm—he needs an opportunity to 
find out what sort of place the school is, and 
to arrive at the decision that after all, perhaps 
he’d better stay. 


Moreover, a preliminary period of observa- 
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tion is needed in order that the people who are 
to hapdle him may have an opportunity of 
learning more about what sort of creature he is. 
He is given at least one and often several mental 
tests, by a trained psychologist. 


His Interests Are Studied 





An educational test is given to determine 
what level of school work in each of the various 
school subjects he is ready to handle. His voca- 
tional interests and aptitudes are studied. Each 
day he spends some time in the general shop, 
where he has an opportunity to try his hand at 
a variety of trades in miniature, and where his 
interests and enthusiasms are noted as well as 
his abilities. 


In the meantime, a social worker has visited 
the boy’s home and interviewed the parents at 
length in order to learn more about the boy and 
his earlier history and to discover what attitudes 
and methods of theirs lie in the background of 
his troubles. 


Neighbors, too, may be interviewed; teachers 
and principals—everyone who can add some 
new insight into this boy’s experiences, into his 
difficulties and his potentialities. 

All of these different types of information are 
then pooled in a clinic, which meets to discuss 
the boy’s problems and prepare a plan for his 
treatment. The psychiatrist, the psychologist, 
the social worker, the vocational director, the 
school principal, the supervisor of the cottage to 
which the boy will go, the pastor, the super- 
intendent of the school—all of these people 
gather together to find out what the problem 
is, and jointly to prescribe. A tentative pro- 
gram is decided upon including recreation and 
physical up-building, education, both academic 
and vocational, as well as subtler matters of 
improved social and emotional stability. 


ECREATIONS are important, because so 

many of our boys, before coming to Whit- 
tier, have never really learned to play. And so 
at the school we make a great deal of all sorts 
of amusements and recreational interests. At 
the school there are now four scout troops and 
one ranger troop, and the scouting activities 
provide for these boys many interests. When the 
projected fifth scout troop is formed, more than 
half of the boys will be scouts. 


Music becomes for many a significant interest. 
We have a first, second, and third band, of 
which we are justly proud. Any boy whose 
interest and aptitude warrant is given the op- 
portunity for musical training. 


And they take to it like ducks to water! It 
is astonishing how quickly they are able to 
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take part in the band and produce real music. 
“I’m going to try for the band,” said an awe- 
struck little newcomer. “They sure make a 
swell noise!” 

The school goes in heavily for dramatics. 
When a boy has perhaps been neglected or 
misunderstood, when he has built up a deep 
sense of his own inferiority, a profound mis- 
trust of his own ability to do anything well or 
to please anybody, it is a fine thing for him to 
take part in a play, to be if only for a few 
moments the center of the stage, holding every- 


one’s attention, and to feel the thrill of hearing 
applause. 


Oftentimes for prominent positions in the 
cast of our plays, boys are chosen who have 
rather especially bad reputations, whose diffi- 
culties have been particularly serious, and who 
have been thought both by themselves and by 
others to be particularly worthless and difficult. 


Lincoln’s Mantle Ennobles a Boy 


A few years ago such a boy played the title 
role in Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. He 
played it well, but the success of the play was 
as nothing to the effect upon the boy. For 
months, both before and after the play, that 
boy was Abraham Lincoln. He 
thought and dreamed the part. 


lived and 

He became for a time almost unbearable in 
his self-satisfaction, but his teachers and super- 
visors did not mind—that was what he needed! 


LL sorts of plays are presented at Whit- 

tier—jolly ones, inspirational ones, and lots 
of good rollicking, swashbuckling, melodramatic 
ones, full of pirates and soldiers and guns ex- 
ploding off stage. And how these are played! 


I suppose that the battle scene from “The 
Man Without a Country,” for instance, might 
be presented with more elaborate electrical 
effects and more ingenious stage settings, but 
I cannot conceive that it could be enacted with 
greater gusto and abandon than I saw put into 
it by a group of (supposedly) difficult problem 
boys at the school. When the invading pirates 
were hurled overboard, they were really hurled, 
and no mistake! (They did not mind—and 
there was plenty of first aid in the dressing 
room!) 


The school has a roomy gymnasium, a fine 
athletic field, and a big outdoor swimming pool. 
[here is an elaborate conference system of 
athletics, under which teams in every sport are 
organized in hierarchies, so to speak, so that 
every boy, of whatever size and age, has a 
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chance of playing on a team evenly matched 
by his own team-mates and opponents. 


There were last Fall 22 teams in football. 
Every week-end, eight match games took place, 
accompanied by much shouting and cheering 
and also by manly acceptance of well-earned 
defeat, for in the athletic events of the school 
boys must learn to be good sports. 


The school holds the enviable record of four 


years without a foul in its contests with other 
schools. 


Boxing Is Good For Boys 


Boxing is on the calendar, too. It is a fine 
sight to see two youngsters who have in the 
past given uncontrolled vent to their excitable 
tempers, who have been accustomed to hitting 
and bullying the other children of the neigh- 
borhood at will, stand up to each other with 
boxing-gloves and fight scientifically through a 
match, with cool heads and a grin on their faces 


to the end. (For it’s understood that a fellow 
keeps grinning.) 


Curiously enough, boxing 
ticularly beneficial to 


has proved par- 
two widely separated 
groups—the worst bullies and the most spine- 
less weaklings. As an experiment, boys of these 
types were especially selected for 
boxing instruction. 


individua}! 
The bullies have learned tu 
keep their tempers, to fight squarely and to take 
a beating; they have been helped, too, in over- 
coming the covert cowardice which so often 
underlies the braggart courage of the bully. 


The weaklings, the boys who have hitherto 
allowed anyone and everyone to impose upon 
them and abuse them, and have known no re- 
course save flight and tears, through boxing 
have learned that they, teo, can stand up and 
defend themselves, and with the discovery has 
come increased confidence and self-respect. 


There is even a miniature golf course, just 
completed, built by the boys of the carpentry 
and mortar trades, with the assistance of the 
landscape gardeners. It is a delightful course; 
each group of boys has taken pride in making 
their particular hole the finest. Colored stones 
and novel bits of stucco work embellish the 
hazards, and one “hill hazard” has set into its 
slope a life-like mosaic of a golfer all set for 
a drive, all done in bits of colored tile. Each 
cottage schedule includes a period each week 
on the golf course. 


The boys have a summer camp in a charming 
little cove on Catalina Island. The site is pro- 
vided through the generosity of Mr. Wrigley; 
the upkeep and decoration is done by the boys. 
Each cottage in turn has a ten-day vacation at 
this delightful place, with swimming, fishing, 
hiking, boating, and lots of eating, to enliven 
the time. 
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OCATIONAL training should and does 
Vow a large part of the program at such 
a school as this. The school offers instruction 
in carpentry, painting, plumbing, the mortar 
trades, electricity and steam engineering, bak- 
ing, printing, general cooking, vegetable and 
landscape gardening, farming, automobile 
mechanics, and even aviation; (that is, such 
elements of it as can be learned and carried out 
upon the ground.) 


The occupations open to these boys, and 
those which they subsequently follow, are as 
varied, colorful, and appealing as those which 
lie before a similar group of boys in the public 
schools. The ideal of the school, however, is 
not so much to fit the boys for specific jobs— 
many of them are too young for that—but 
rather to give a rich background of vocational 
experience so that their later and more per- 
manent choices of vocation may be intelligently 
made, for their own best usefulness and hap- 
piness. 


All of this does not mean that the regular 
school work of the boys is neglected. Some 
time ago the school department was completely 
re-organized in order still further to individ- 
ualize the school program of the boy. 


Individual lesson sheets were worked out by 
the teachers for every subject, on a system 
roughly similar to the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans. Each boy progresses at his own rate 
through the series of these lesson sheets. As 
soon as he has finished one he is ready for the 
next, and he earns his way into more advanced 
types of experience in his vocational subjects 
by completing given amounts of work in his 
academic subjects. 


Individualized Lessons 


Nor are these lesson sheets all alike. They 
are grouped around certain general types of 
vocational interest, so that one boy’s work in 
English, geography, and history may, for in- 
stance, be correlated with mechanical interests, 
while another is centered about the agricultural 
trade. 


The attitude of the boys toward their school- 
work is very significant. Most of them have 
been in the past school misfits. Most of them 
have disliked school, many have been truant, 
an a few have been serious school “problems”, 
because of incorrigibility, insolence, and general 
misbehavior in the classroom. 


Here at Whittier each boy is considered as 
an individual. He is given work that he can do, 
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work that is suitable both to his intelligence 
and to the educational level he has thus far 
reached. 


Nearly all of our boys are seriously retarded 
educationally upon admittance. Their educa- 
tional age is not only far below their chron- 
ological age, it is also far below their mental 
age. They have never had either the oppor- 
tunity or the incentive to work up to their own 
mental capacity. 


Success Arouses New Powers 


Now, perhaps for the first time, the boy finds 
himself able to succeed in the assignments given 
him. Gradually his self-confidence awakens, and 
with it his interest. He begins to see some rea- 
son for school, he can appreciate that these les- 
sons will be worth something to him, and both 
incentive and interest are gradually reborn. 


Rapidly the boy’s educational level climbs. 
He begins to achieve in his school work, and 
moreover, he begins to like it. 


ee tee cae at Whittier are busy places, 
but they are orderly, with the orderliness 
of industry. The faculty do not believe (nor do 
educators in progressive schools elsewhere) that 
absolute quiet is either desirable or wholesome 
for children, in school or out. 


In the classrooms, however, the boys make 
only such noise as is incident to the effective 
carrying out of their assignment. They are, 
moreover, on the whole, cheerful, respectful and 
co-operative. During my association with Whit- 
tier, I have dropped into classrooms unex- 
pectedly, often accompanied by distinguished 
visitors, at all hours of the day. 


I have never yet encountered what I would 
call a disorderly room. It is indeed a remark- 
able thing to step into a classroom filled with 
boys each of whom has hitherto been the special 
“bad boy” of some teacher’s schoolroom, and 
to find the whole group industriously and effi- 
ciently at work. Such a condition bears eloquent 
witness to the fact that the previous difficulties 
of these boys lay at least in part in the school 
systems and the teachers, and not entirely with 
the boys! 


Discipline in the other departments of the 
institution is no less orderly. Boys do not mis- 
behave when they are emotionally at peace, 
when their lives are filled with activities that 
interest and appeal, and when their adult asso- 
ciates maintain an attitude of sympathy and 


understanding. Our boys are not little angels— 
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far from it!—but they are in the main an orderly 
and a well-behaved group. 


Lost Privilege Cottage 


Of course it does happen that boys misbehave. 
In this case the teacher or supervisor immedi- 
ately concerned attempts to handle the situation 
by a reasonable, matter-of-fact talk with the 
boy. If this does not work, or if the offense is 
too serious, the boy is referred to the chief 
supervisor, who determines whether the matter 
can be adjusted or whether the boy needs to be 
placed in the Lost Privilege Cottage. 


This is a last resort, not too-frequently used. 
It is what its name implies—a place where the 
boy does without the pleasures and benefits 
which he would otherwise enjoy. He lives apart 
from the other groups. He does not attend the 
weekly movie and takes no part in the other 
school entertainments. 


He cannot play in any athletic event. He does 
not receive visitors. He gets his regular meals, 
dessert and all, for we have no bread-and-water 
table at Whittier, no “rubber-duck,” as _ the 
boys, for some obscure reason, designate a re- 
stricted diet. 


However, the boys in “L. P.” put in their 
time at hard and monotonous work, hoeing 
weeds, repairing paths and walks, cleaning up 
the grounds. Sometimes half a day of this is 
plenty; sometimes two or three days are neces- 
sary before the boy feels that after all he is 
missing too much and decides that he would 
rather behave acceptably in his own group. 


Occasionally several weeks in this cottage are 
indicated. The principle involved in the opera- 
tion of Lost Privilege Cottage is that of social 
disapproval. The boy who does not live up to 
the standards of the group must do without the 
privileges of the group, and is set off from the 
ordinary social intercourse with the group. 


No boy wants to be seen working with the 
“L. P.” group. He turns his back when you 
pass, in the hope that you won’t recognize him, 
and you, in turn, chivalrously look the other 
way. This type of punishment is logical and 
reasonable. Moreover, it works. 


to the initial clinic, when a boy is ready to 
leave. He is completely outfitted in new clothes 
of good cut and quality, so that he may meet 
the outside world with self-respect. (And by 
the way, while he is here he wears no uniform, 
but dresses as boys outside do.) 


i is decided in a committee meeting, similar 


Before the boy leaves, a plan is made for 
him—job or school is arranged for, recreation 
planned. He reports regularly how he is doing, 
and is visited from time to time. After a mini- 
mum of about two years, if he seems securely 


established in the community and able to do 
without this supervision, he is released from 
the necessity of regular reports, but is encour- 
aged to let us hear from him now and then, to 
drop in for a visit if he is in the neighborhood 


The Alumni As Visitors 


Every month a number of old boys visit, 
proud to come back successful and respected, 
and eager to see their friends. Sometimes they 
come back broke or in trouble, for a helping 
hand over a time of difficulty. 


Sometimes their intentions are more praise- 
worthy than their discretion;—one great clumsy 
youngster, with a limitless capacity for well- 
meaning blunders, who felt himself “slipping,” 
in fear lest he might do something to violate 
his placement, appropriated an automobile in 
order to return to the State School and keep 
himself from getting into trouble! 


Some return, not of desire, but of necessity— 
for if a boy becomes again “delinquent” he is 
brought back to think things over for awhile in 
Lost Privilege Cottage and then to spend, per- 
haps, a further time at the State School before 
trying again “on the outs.” 


Occasionally a boy returns two or three times 
before he is able successfully to make a go of 
things in his community. And some, of course, 
never do succeed in getting along acceptably 
outside. There are always former State School 
boys at the Preston School of Industry (a state 


school for older boys) and at San Quentin and 
Folsom. 


Boys Are Better Every Year 


But the proportion of those who fail is year by 
year growing smaller. Thirty-five years ago, 
when the institution was still a juvenile peni- 
tentiary, when boys were flogged and starved 
for disobedience, when strait-jackets and straps 
and “Oregon boots” (14-pound anklets welded 
about a runaway’s leg) were still in use, then 
the place was, in truth a training school for 
criminals. 

The 60 boys of a single cottage in those days 
were followed up, years later, by one of their 
number, and less than 7 per cent were found 
to be doing “well” or “fairly well.’ The re- 
maining 93 per cent were failures—most of 
them in the penitentiary. 


In proportion as the place became less and less 
a jail and more and more a school, success in- 
creased. 

The boys who were here in 1917 were fol- 
lowed up ten years later* and about 62 per cent 


*(Knox, E. H.—A follow-up of 103 State School 
boys ten years after admission. Journal of 
Juvenile Research, September, 1928.) 
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of those located proved to be doing well. (This 
percentage is too low, since all of the boys 
then in prisons or penitentiaries were readily 
located, while some who were making good 
records had moved too many times and could 
not be found.) 


At present, we believe, the proportion of suc- 
cess is much higher, probably somewhere be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent. A study is now in 
process which will presently give a definite 
answer to this question. 


HE records of the placement department 
fie a variety of interesting stories. Here 
is a boy who is going on through high school, 
playing in the high school band, and after school 


hours earning good wages in a printing estab- 
lishment. 


The next is also one of our former band boys, 
now, at the age of 18, making $100 a month in 


a hotel orchestra while he goes on with part- 
time school. 


Another is, after several years, a trusted em- 
ployee of a large bank, a respected citizen in 
his community. 


So the records go—here is an interior decor- 
ator, a Swimming instructor, a printer with his 
own shop, the head mechanic with a large motor 
company, a_ professional athlete, a_ radio 
mechanic,—useful and honorable citizens all. 


The “Bad” Become Good 


And some of these came to the school with 
deplorable records, with lists of offenses to their 
discredit that looked, at first thought, almost 
hopeless. 


Many factors enter into a boy’s success or 
failure. His own intelligence and personality, 
of course, but many outer factors, too. 


What sort of home he must return to is im- 
portant. If the home is quite impossible the 
boy is not sent back there, but there are many 
homes which we know to be undesirable to 
which we must nevertheless allow boys to 
return. 


The use of foster homes is a suggestion easy 
to make, but infinitely difficult to carry out. 
And besides, home, be it ever so undesirable, 
is where the boy’s heart is. 

And then, the community is often against the 
boy. Bad reputations linger stubbornly on and 
grow no better as time passes. Give a dog a 
bad name... ! 

When people hear that a boy has been at 
Whittier State School they are very likely to 


look at him askance, and to warn their own 
children to have nothing to do with him. “That 
wild Jones boy is back in town. You stay away 
from him, see?” 


“The good kids wouldn’t speak to me,” sadly 
explained a returned boy. “They’d cross to the 
other side of the street when they saw me com- 
ing. At school they called me the ‘ex-con.’ 
Only the bad kids would have anything to do 
with me.” 


Communities need to be educated, not only 
to give a fair chance to children who have been 
delinquent, but to give them more help in the 
first place, so that they need never become 
delinquent. 


NTIL that far-distant millenium is reached 
U when human nature shall be free from 
faults and conflicts, no corrective institution 
will ever succeed in re-adjusting 100 per cent 
of its cases. 


But failures will be fewer as communities 
learn to co-operate in making it easier for 
children to live happily and normally in their 
own homes, and as people learn to look into 
the problem of children (even the children of 
their neighbors!) with intelligent sympathy 
instead of blame and aversion. 


After all, there’s often little enough difference 
between the so-called delinquent boy and the 
so-called normal one. Sometimes, indeed, the 
most significant different is that the former 
got caught. 


. * * 


A World League Meeting 


NE of the most interesting of the smaller 

meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciations was a gathering of those interested in 
the activities of the World League of Interna- 
tional Education Associations, which work is 
sponsored by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur as honorary 
president, and by Mrs. Alice Wilson of Girls 
High School, San Francisco, director. F. V. 
Custer of Castlemont high school, Oakland, acted 
as chairman. 


Mrs. Wilson gave an outline of the aims of the 
association in which she showed how the many 
international clubs in the high schools through- 
out the country, which are backed by the asso- 
ciation, gain a real understanding of things for- 
eign through direct contact by correspondence; 
by various kinds of international programs for 
entertainment; and by serious study of each 
country’s affairs 

Dr. Charles N. Thomas, international lecturer 
on Mexico and Latin America, next spoke on 
that subject. 


The main speaker was Dr. John Young of 
Occidental College, who gave a most interesting 
and careful presentation of conditions in China 
today. 
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High School Weekly 


Lesson Plan 
aan weekly lesson plan device used by the 


faculty of Oakdale union high school is 
Mrs. Alma Weigart, its 
It operates on the door of the prin- 
cipal’s office. 


shown, with 


originator. 


Alphabetically arranged in a vertical column 
on the left-hand side of the door are tacked 
small cards bearing the names of the instruc- 
tors. Running toward the right 
from each teacher’s name is a 
row of seven pockets. 

Into these pockets, or into as 
many of them as a teacher has 
classes, he or she drops a filing- 
card 3x5 inches every Monday 
morning. Each card bears a 
brief outline of a week’s instruc- 
tion for one class. The faculty 
may inspect each other’s pro- 
grams at any time during the 
week. 

The illustration shows how 
Mrs. Weigart, who has classes 
in English, inspects the weekly 
program of the agriculture teacher, 
Mr. Helt. She has consulted the 
file of student schedules in the 
cabinet below and found that a 
boy in her English class, who 
needs stimulation in composition 
work, is registered in agriculture 
Il under Mr. Helt. 

The subject of the agricultural 
lessons for the current week is 
hogs. A brief conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Weigart and the 
boy gives the boy the opportunity 
to explain some conditions about 
swine in the locality to Mrs. Weigart, an inter- 
ested listener, unlike the agriculture 
teacher, is not supposed to be more completely 
informed than the pupil. 


who, 


Written sentences, then paragraphs, and per- 
haps a long theme follow. Mrs. Weigart states 
that this method of teaching English composi- 
tion has 


always developed 


papers from her pupils. 


very worthwhile 

Pupils at Oakdale have been pleased when 
they have found a teacher interested in their 
work in another course. This applies strongly in 
the case of advisers, who use the door in their 
pupil guidance. 


NEws 





Other uses are numerous. A reference by a 
music teacher to a physics lesson on sound 
waves, the borrowing of illustrative material o: 
deep sea life from the biology laboratory by the 
art teacher, and the use of literature just studied 
in English classes by the history teacher, bring 
harmony into the curriculum which helps the 
teachers and pupils alike. 


J. O. Gossett, principal of the school, is 
enthusiastic about the lesson-plan device and 
insists that every instructor shall present a 
well-planned course Monday morning of each 


ne 





The Oakdale weekly lesson plan, demonstrated by its creator, Mrs. Alma Weigart 


week. He feels that it serves to correlate in- 
struction given in different courses to some 
degree, and as such is of value to the entire 
faculty and student body. 


It Inspires Better Planning 


To the principal or to the supervisor of 
instruction, it is one of the daily checks on 
progress in each course, as well as an outline of 
methods of presentation. To the instructor it is 
an inspiration for careful planning and _ intel- 
ligent correlation. 

Finally, Mr. Gossett feels that the necessity 
tor bringing an outline of the week’s work to 
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school on Monday morning is a material aid in 
driving “blue Monday” away. 


Cost and Construction 


The 


woodworking department 


lesson-plan device was made by the 


during class 
from two pieces of lumber. They were: 


period 


One piece of three-play pine veneer 6 feet long 
and 30 inches wide, cost $1.05. 


One piece of California soft pine 1 inch thick, 
12 inches wide, and 6 feet 
Total cost, $1.65. 


long, cost 60 cents. 


1. A piece is ripped from the veneer, leaving 
it 25% inches wide and 6 feet long. 


2. From the pine board, § slats 1 inch square 


are ripped. 


a. The slats are surfaced on four sides until 
they measure three-fourths inches square and, 


of course, 6 feet long. 


b. Grooves are now sawed in the slats which 
will serve as channels for the cards. The grooves 
should be one-eighth of an inch deep, one- 
eighth of an inch wide, and should be diagonally 
across the slats so that they are 5 inches long. 
Of course, the 6 slats used in the center of the 
board must have grooves sawed on two sides 
of them, while the two slats placed in the edges 
of the veneer will have grooves cut on only one 


side each. 


3. The slats are now ready to be tacked upon 
the board with small finish nails, and the board 
may be hung in any desired location with four 
screws. The device completed in this manner 


will serve a faculty of 24 instructors. 


Lost Art 


DA KOPP, English teacher in the Trinity 
eis high school at Weaverville, has sent 
us an excellent poem entitled “Lost Art,” by Doris 
Dale, a ninth grade pupil. The poem is too long to 
publish in full but two of the verses are these: 


I HERE are writers who never have written, 


And sculptors who work not with stone; 
There are spirits that thrill with a message, 
Yet strive on in silence alone. 


I know that there must be an answer 
Somewhere in the regions of bliss: 
In worlds that are yet undiscovered, 
For unfulfilled longings in this. 


Abraham Lincoln 


VELENA ADAMS 
Age tt, B6, First Street School, Los Angeles 
Sent by Mrs. Rhoda White, Los Angeles 


A BRAHAM LINCOLN was an honest man. 
He worked very hard to till his land. 

When a boy he was good and brave, 

And tried to study every day. 

He hadn’t much time to go to school, 

But always did obey the Golden Rule. 

He helped the aged and poor all he could 

And often times did chop their wood. 

He never grumbled if he had a lot to do, 

But was always kind, willing and true. 


* * * 


Nannette 


IRENE Wipe, Los Angeles 


66 
M AM’SELLE, yovrre late; 


The clock’s struck three,” 
Old “B-Sharp” cried, 
And scowled at me. 


“Explain!” he roared; 
I hummed a tune, 

“It’s the clock, sir— 
It struck too soon.” 


oe fs 


een E. WARREN, president Northern 


Section C. T. A., announces that the date 
for the biennial session of the C. T. A. North- 
ern Section is changed from December 14, 15 
and 16 to December 21, 22 and 23. The institute 
will be conducted through the medium of con- 
ferences. 

* * * 


Mrs. Mary W. George 

RS. MARY W. GEORGE was for many years 

an outstanding leader in the educational 
field in this state. Literally thousands of teach- 
ers in this state are better teachers for having 
come under her kindly, sincere guidance. Men 
and women in all fields of life can point to 
traits of character and ideals implanted, or at 
least strengthened, by her understanding and 
wise council. 

A rare woman, a keen observer, a teacher far 
in advance of her time, and a steadfast friend— 
these are only some of her qualities. 

It is planned to have some fitting memorial 
services soon, here in San Jose. 

I hope you will help us let others know of this 
loss of one whose contributions have been so 
generous and so wide in scope.—Very sincerely 
vours,—Clara Hinze, State College, San Jose. 
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Important Notice to Secondary 


School Teachers 


NITED STATES Navy Recruiting Ser- 
Ux. issues an extensive series of bulletins 
and pamphlets and illustrated printed matter 
concerning the educational opportunities in the 
Navy. 

High school teachers, deans of boys, counsel- 
lors and advisers can secure sets of this mate- 
rial, free of charge, by addressing the United 
States Navy Recruiting Service at Los Angeles 
or at San Francisco. Lieut. E. Pohli, U. S. N., 
is officer in charge of recruiting for the 12th 
Naval District with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Navy is seeking highly qualified young men 
who have completed several years of high school 
work and who are able to pass vigorous physical, 
mental and character tests. 


California high school teachers are cordially 
invited to co-operate with the Recruiting Ser- 
vice in presenting the many splendid oppor- 
tunities of the United States Navy to their 
students. 


More About Tenure 


A. E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


PART from the new tenure law now offi- 
A cially designated as Chapter 657 of the 
Statutes of 1931, there have been other develop- 
ments which will interest those interested in the 
application of the tenure law. 


Reductions in Salary 


First and foremost is the decision of the 
Third District Court of Appeals in the case of 
Fidler vs. Board of Trustees (64 C. A. D. 851) 
that the salary of a permanent teacher may be 
reduced at the end of any school year in the 
discretion of the governing board of the district, 
providing that no abuse of discretion on the 
part of the governing board is shown. The 
refusal of a permanent teacher to accept a 
reduction in salary under such circumstances is 
equivalent to his resignation. 


The decision of the court when read in full is 
logical and reasonable in view of the existing 
provision of law (School Code section 5.731) 
which states that the governing boards of school 
districts have the power to fix the compensation 
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of persons employed in public schools in posi- 
tions requiring certification qualifications. 


Acquiescence in Illegal Dismissal 


Of equal interest was the decision of the 
District Court of Appeals in the case of Ander- 
son vs. Scranton (64 C. A. D. 326) wherein the 
court ruled that a permanent teacher could not 
be dismissed where the conditions necessary t 
effect dismissal under the tenure law were not 
present and that a permanent teacher so dis- 
missed who made no protest and apparently 
acquiesced in the illegal dismissal over a period 
of four months could nevertheless bring an 
action for reinstatement, acquiescence for such 
a period of time not acting as a bar to the invok- 
ing of a remedy for the injury done. 


Dismissal of Probationary Teacher 


In dismissing a probationary teacher, the fact 
that there was no formal action on the part of 
the governing board of the employing district, 
or record entered in the minutes, does not 
invalidate the action of the board when it can 
be shown that a majority of the members of the 
board were in favor of the action taken at the 
time it was taken. The District Court of Appeals 
so held in the case of Fleming vs. Board of 
Trustees (64 C. A. D. 795). 

The Attorney General in his opinion No. 7586 
has held that the principal of a school may not 
acquire tenure as principal but can gain tenure 
as a classroom teacher. This opinion affirmed 
an earlier opinion (No. 7490) of the Attorney 
General. The new tenure law, however, permits 
principals to gain tenure as such in city school 
districts in cities having a charter which makes 
such provision. 


Notice of Dismissal of Probationary Teachers 


There has been some speculation as to the 
application of School Code section 5.682 which 
provides that a notice of dismissal given a 
probationary employee shall be deemed com- 
plete when delivered in person by the clerk or 
secretary of the governing board of the employ- 
ing district, or when deposited in the United 
States registered mail, postage prepaid, and 
addressed to the employee at his last known 
address. The Attorney General ruled in his 
opinion No. 7582 that the two ways mentioned 
in the section of delivering the notice were not 
exclusive and that a notice of dismissal sent a 
probationary employee by unregistered mail was 
sufficient if the employee actually received it on 
or before June 10. 

Reading the opinion one gains the impression 
that while a notice of dismissal must be in 
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writing, the means by which the notice is 
delivered to the employee is immaterial provid- 
ing he actually receives it on or before June 10, 
except that where, under section 5.682, the 
notice is sent by registered mail it is sufficient 
if posted on or before June 10 notwithstanding 
that the teacher may not actually receive it for 
a considerable length of time. 

Incidentally, under the new tenure law the 


notice of dismissal must be given on or before 
May 15. 


Evasions of Tenure Law 


The Attorney General has, in his opinion No. 
7557, ruled as invalid, agreements between 
teachers and governing boards by which, in 
order to evade the tenure law, a teacher com- 
pleting his third year of service agrees to resign 
with the understanding that he will be re-em- 
ployed for the next school year or term. The 
purpose of the agreement is, of course, to bring 
about a break in the service of the teacher so 
that his re-employment will not make him per- 
manent. The Attorney General’s opinion states, 
however, that a break in the teacher’s service 
brought about under such circumstances is not 
sufficient to deprive the teacher of his tenure 
upon re-employment. While the Attorney Gen- 
eral did not so rule, it is probable that the same 
thing is true where teachers completing their 
third year of service are dismissed with the 
understanding that they will be re-employed for 
the next school year or term. 


Punishment of Pupils 


OR the first time in California a court, the 

opinions of which are published, has taken 
up the questions involved in the administering 
of corporal punishment to pupils by teachers. 
The case of People vs. Curtiss (1 Cal. Supp. 
146) is therefore of considerable interest to 
teachers and administrators. 

The defendant in the case was a woman 
teacher who was charged with a violation of 
Penal Code section 273a by reason of having 
“wilfully, wrongfully and unlawfully” inflicted 
unjustifiable physical pain and suffering on a 
boy pupil of seven years of age. The section 
itself provides that any one who “wilfully ... 
inflicts thereon (on any child) unjustifiable 
physical pain or mental suffering . . . is guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 

From the facts of the case it appears that the 
pupil had gotten into a fight with another pupil 
and the defendant, the teacher, punished him 
corporally. The punishment consisted of laying 
the child on his stomach on a table and spank- 


ing him with a wooden paddle about nineteen 
inches long, three inches wide and a half inch 
thick. The boy’s brother, who was a witness to 
the whipping, stated that the defendant gave the 
boy thirty or more strokes with the paddle. 
The defendant who whipped the boy in the 
presence of two other teachers, asserted that she 
hit the boy only five or seven times. The night 
following the whipping the testimony showed 
the boy to have had welts and bruises on his 
body although other testimony showed that the 
welts and discolorations might have been caused 
by other happenings. 


The court, after giving weight and considera- 
tion to all the testimony, held that while a 
teacher (who stands in loco parentis) may in- 
flict reasonable (or moderate) corporal punish- 
ment upon a child, the burden of proof is on the 
teacher to show that the punishment inflicted 
was reasonable and that in the instant case the 
teacher had not shown that the punishment 
inflicted was just, reasonable and merited. 


Garnishment of Teachers Salaries 


HE Supreme Court of California held in 
“a case of Lay vs. Hammond (81 C. D. 
870) that the provisions of section 710 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure do not permit the 
salary of a teacher in the public schools to be 
garnisheed by a judgment creditor of a teacher. 
This opinion of the Supreme Court confirms the 
opinion of the District Court of Appeals in the 
case of Weiser vs. Payne (63 C. A. D. 1437). 


*_ * * 


Arab Interlude 


Mrs. ANNE K. GRANLEES, Lodi 


RAB INTERLUDE by Kathryn Hulme, 
Pca block print illustrations by Helene 
Vogt, has been issued by Macrae Smith Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. It is a tale of two women 
motoring across North Africa. 


Its contents are: Part One, Tunisia; Part 
Two, Eastern Algeria; Part Three, Western 
Algeria; Part Four, Sultanate Cities; Part Five, 
Marrakesh; Part Six, Epitome of Morocco. 


It contains intimate discussions in a matter- 
of-fact tone. Beautifully written, it has a smooth- 
ness and color of description, full of a pic- 
turesque briskness. 


The author speaks of the “nameless charm,” 
“the thrilling kaleidoscope of North Africa” and 
she makes you feel this in her intensively vivid 
manner. 
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My Experience in 
Raising Ducks 


In teaching seventh and eighth grade arithmetic 
in junior high school, I find that it ts a great 
incentive to have the children contract for thet 
grades. In order to contract for an A (which is 
the highest grade used here) in addition to all 
other work assigned, the pupil gives a ten-minute 
talk on 
tried. 


some mathematical project they have 


The following was given by Edna Iddings, a 
little eleven-year-old girl in the 7B—Mary P. 
Hoyt, Junior High School, Petaluma. 


Be es little sisters on college bent, 
All their earnings on ducks they spent 
Hoping each year their profits would grow, 
And some day to college they could go. 


Y sister and I started last fall with five 
ducks. My sister had three-fifths interest 
in them and I had two-fifths interest. 


During the winter we did not feed them any- 
thing, as there was plenty of feed for them to 
pick up around the barn; also plenty of grass 
and a creek from which they gathered worms 
and bugs. 


In March we began to set hens on ducks 
eggs. Mother had given us the use of her White 
Leghorn setting-hens, but the hens were very 
slow about setting. About twice a week in 
March I would go to the hen-house and catch 
setting-hens. Some of them would set, others 
not and spoil their eggs. During the last half 
of March I spent about 3 hours a week getting 
the hens and setting them; and one-half hour 
each afternoon feeding them and gathering 
green feed for them. 


During the month of March I spent 6 hours 
catching and setting the hens. One-half hour 
each day for 3 days would equal 15% hours a 
month. In April there were still more hens that 
wanted to set, so I spent 1 hour each day tak- 
ing care of my setting hens. The duck eggs 
began to hatch in April. 

The hens with little ducklings were put in 
pens and began to need much care, as the little 
ducklings were fed every 2 hours. While they 
were real young they had to be fed 6 times a 
day. I could not feed them during the day, as 
I was in school. 


I would spend an average of one-half hour 
each morning, cleaning the water-pans and get- 


ting green food for them. ‘This would make 


about 7 hours in April caring for the little ones 
before I went to school. 


We continued to set hens until the last of 
May. In May I spent on an average of about 
2 hours each day to care for them. Two Sat- 
urdavs we spent in building new pens. 

We did not set any hens in June, so all the 
ducklings were hatched by the first of July. 
In June I spent on an average of 2 hours daily 
in caring for the ducks, which would be 60 
hours. 


During the spring we set about 30 hens and 
each hen was set on 9 eggs, which makes 270 
eggs used for hatching. Some eggs were not 
fertile, some ducklings the hens stepped on and 
killed, and others died while being raised. 


Bs. alas, by the last of June, 
Fighting and quacking a mournful tune, 
So big for their pens they'd grown, 
That I decided to let them roam. 


Down to the little creek they went 

And there, many happy days they spent 
Wading and waddling and quacking a tune. 
“Oh, what is so rare as a duck day in June.’ 


NE day in July my brother came in; he 
O seemed quite angry and I soon learned 
the cause. Our ducks had gone into his corn- 
patch and had eaten most of his tender young 
green corn. There were 30 rows and he esti- 
mated the value at 50 cents a row, which made 
a $15 loss. And that wasn’t all: 


= sent me one day to a cabbage bed, 
And there I saw my ducks instead. 

Ah me, I could hardly believe my eyes, 
For there was surely a big surprise. 


Where fifteen head of cabbage had grown, 
There were five and seventy ducklings shown. 
All that was left of the cabbage was stalk, 
And the ducklings so full they could hardly walk. 


Fifteen head of cabbage at 15 cents a head 
makes $2.25 worth of damage they did. If each 
duck had shared the cabbage equally, and there 
were 75 ducks, each would have .2, or one-fifth 
of a cabbage head. 

When they were grown we had raised about 
60 ducks. 

In the spring we planted kale, cabbage, and 
corn to be fed to them. We spent about 3 days 
planting. But oh, those hard days of hoeing! 
It is hard to give an estimate of how much 
time we spent there. We bought: 


Three sacks of barley, at $1.40 a sack....... 
One sack chick-food.................. : 
Two sacks corn-meal, at $2.50 per sack 
Milo-maize 


. $4.20 
3.00 
5.00 
2.60 


Total $14.80 
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That is the cost, not including the food raised 
yn our farm. 


We gave two ducks to the orphans, toward 
their Thanksgiving dinner. 

On November 7 we sold 4 ducks at 50 cents 
each, which makes $2. November 25, 1 duck at 
50 cents. On November 29, one duck at 75 
cents. 

Now we have all our ducks fat and ready for 
market and find there is no market for them, 
only as we can sell one here and there to friends, 
and we do not get much for them. They are a 
big expense to us now, as they eat lots of feed. 


Total amount of time I spent on raising my 
ducks was 192% hours, not counting the time for 
planting and hoeing. Total amount of cash re- 
ceived to date was $3.25. Taking this away from 
the debt of $11.55, would leave us $8.30 in debt. 
I have not counted for time spent in raising 
them, or cost of feed raised on the place. 


I: I could count my ducking time 
Worth per hour one single dime, 

‘Twould be nineteen dollars and twenty-five cents, 
Which would more than cover my expense 


But rare good luck is surely mine, 
Mother and brother didn’t charge a dime 
For all the damage that had been done 
By the greedy ducklings every one 


The time I spent in hoeing weeds 
I did not count among my deeds. 

If more kind friends would come our way 
A college fund we might have-some day 


* * * 


A Pool of Egyptian Lotus 


Hattie H. Jacoss 
Girls High School, San Francisco 


GYPTIAN lotus blossoms,—hundreds of 
E them,—traise their lovely pink cups above 
the surface of the pool for the admiration of the 
nature lovers. Every year, in the months of 


July and August, we make pilgrimage to the 
lotus pond in Dry Creek Valley, Sonoma County. 


The flowers appear in their greatest glory 
about noon-time, when they fully open their 
pink petals to the warm rays of the summer sun. 
As evening approaches, the blossoms fold their 
petals; then the pink flowerbuds seem to take 
on a deeper tone. The wide-open lilies, the buds, 
and the circular leaves, like green disks, all rise 
a foot or more above the surface of the pond. 


According to local residents at Dry Creek, 
about ten years ago a lotus plant was brought 
from the Nile region of Egypt, by a tourist, who 
presented it to Mr. McClish of Healdsburg.. It 


was put into a pond near the roadside. The 
plant multiplied rapidly; and, where one blos- 
som once reared its stately head, now hundreds 
of lotus lilies gladden the eyes of flower-lovers 


The term “lotus” has been applied to several 
plants. The lotus fruit known to the Greeks 
came from a bush yielding fruit containing a 
mealy substance used, it is said, for 
bread and a fermented drink. 


making 


In Homer’s “Odyssey”, Ulysses men ate of 
the lotus plant and not only forgot home and 
friends but also wanted only to remain with the 
lotus eaters. 


Tennyson, in his “Lotus Eaters”, has 
written of these legendary people. 


also 


And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces, pale against the rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy lotus-eaters came 


The name “lotus” is also given to several 
beautiful species of water lily. Among these 
may be mentioned the blue water-lily, and the 
true Egyptian water-lily. 

The conventionalized forms of the lotus leaf, 
bud, and flower were used extensively in 
Egyptian decoration, as the plant was considered 
symbolic of the Nile, giver of life. 

In our florist-shop windows one often sees the 
dried seed-pods tinted in pastel tones; but noth- 
ing can excel the beauty of a mass of growing 
plants in full blossom. 


To reach the lotus lily-pond of Sonoma County, 
the tourist follows the Redwood Highway to 
Healdsburg. About a mile north of the quaint 
little Spanish plaza, a road branches off to the 
left and winds around the Dry Creek Valley 
This is beautiful at all seasons of the year, but 
especially in March when the hills are covered 
with white prune blossoms, and again in fall 
when the hillsides take on the rich tones of 
autumn. 


The lotus-pond lies on the left hand side of 
the road about two miles after leaving the 
tedwood Highway. The scenery along the way, 
as well as the beauty of the lotus 
will be worth the trip. 


blossoms, 


* 


Good Green Earth 


Roy W. CLoup 


REDERICK H. SHACKELFORD of the 

Pasadena High School has just put out a 
book of poems called “The Good Green Earth”. 
It contains in the neighborhood of sixty poems 
written by Mr. Shackelford at odd times to give 
his impressions of the things around him. 

The book is neatly decorated, is in two-colors, 
and was produced for Mr. Shackelford by the 
Outdoor Publishing Company of Pasadena. The 
lover of poetry will find many thoughts ex- 
pressed in this little volume which will be of 
great interest. 
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Changes in Administrative 
Positions 


Northern California 


Reported by Eart G. GripLey 
Manager, C. T. A. Placement Division 
Berkeley 


Byron W. Case, principal of Albany junior 
high school, has resigned his position to accept 
the principalship of San Carlos grammar school. 

Charles A. Moore, principal of Cedarville high 
school, has accepted the principalship of Albany 
junior high school. 

W. P. Campbeil requested the board of trus- 
tees of Angels Camp high school to relieve him 
of his duties as principal. He will remain as 
vice-principal of the same school. 

Gilbert W. Davis, former principal of Nevada 
City grammar schools, who is doing graduate 
work at Stanford University, has been elected 
to the principalship of Angels Camp high school. 

Walter S. Fredrickson, principal of Arroyo 
Grande high school, has resigned his position to 
study for a masters degree in University of 
California. 

Clarence Burrell, principal of Arroyo Grande 
grammar school, has been promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the high school. 

Bishop M. Estes has resigned his position as 
principal of Boonville high school to accept the 
principalship of San Andreas high school. 

Mr. Estes’ place at Boonville has been taken 
by Daniel T. McCarthy of San Rafael military 
academy. 

W. R. Smith has resigned his position at 
Wheatland to accept the principalship of Cedar- 
ville high school. ; 

The Wheatland principalship has been filled 
by the election of Dan T. Williams of Idaho, who 
is doing graduate work at University of Cali- 
fornia. 

A. J. Rathbone, principal of Galt high school, 
resigned his position to accept the principalship 
of Centerville, Alameda County, high school. 

The Galt high school principalship has been 
filled by Lloyd K. Wood, principal of College 
City high school. 

R. S. Tallmon, vice-principal of College City 
high school, has been promoted to the principal- 
ship of the same school. 

David Durst, principal of -Sebastopol high 
school, resigned to accept the district superin- 
tendency of Petaluma schools. 

The Sebastopol principalship has 
by the election of Arthur Shull, 
Corning high school. 


been filled 
principal of 


Walter J. Pierce, principal of Vacaville high 
school, resigned his position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of Corning high school. 


The Vacaville high school principalship has 
been taken by L, E. Williams, principal of Kel- 
seyville high school. 

Duncan MeRuer, graduate student, 
University, has accepted the 
Kelseyville high school. 


Stanford 
principalship of 


John Thomas, principal of Danville high school, 
resigned his position to go into business. 
The Danville principalship has been filled by 


the election of J. F. Bisig, principal of Hughson 
high school. 

I. W. Barnett of Southern California has been 
elected to the Hughson principalship. 

The principalship of Delano high school has 
been filled by the election of C. P. Moffitt of 
Parlier. 

Wallace Beebe of San Rafael resigned his posi- 
tion to accept the position as principal of Parlier 
high school. 

Arthur F. Isensee, principal of Escalon high 
school, resigned to accept the principalship of 
Livermore high school. 

Conrad Hale, principal of Escalon grammar 
school, was appointed district superintendent of 
both the high school and grades. 

Bert M. Carner, principal for a number of 
years of Gonzales high school, resigned his posi- 
tion to accept the principalship of Santa Ynez 
high school. 

Fred A. Kelly, principal of Templeton high 
school, has accepted the principalship of Gon- 
zales high school. 

The principalship of Templeton high school 
has been filled by the election of Arthur L. 
Colwell, a teacher in Anaheim high school. 

Henry R. Speiss, principal of Yreka high 
school, resigned his position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of Grass Valley high school. J. B. 
Underwood will remain in Grass Valley as a 
teacher. 

Cc. G. Fry, principal of Hilmar high school, has 
been elected to the principalship of Willits high 
school, taking the place of Mr. Blackman, who 
resigned to go into another line of work. 

A. C. Stevens, Jr., vice-principal of Hilmar high 
school, has been promoted to the principalship. 

Robert L. Colthart has resigned his position 
as principal of Jackson high school. His posi- 
tion at Jackson has been filled by the promotion 
of 'T. Smedberg, vice-principal of Jackson high 
school. 

Richard A. Hardin, principal of Live Oak high 
school, resigned to return to Marysville junior 
college faculty. His position at Live Oak has 
been filled by Norman J. Laughlin of Yuba City 
high school faculty. 

G. A. Speiss, principal of Livermore high 
school, resigned to accept the position as prin- 
cipal of Maxwell high school, taking the place 
of Thornton Battelle, who has made arrange- 
ments to teach in the Bay Region. 

J. Warren Ayer, district superintendent of 
Los Gatos schools, has received a much deserved 
promotion to the city superintendency of Mon- 
rovia schools. 

Prentiss Brown, graduate student, Stanford 
University, has accepted the principalship of 
Los Gatos high school. 

Edwin W., Gillis, principal of McArthur high 
school, has accepted the principalship of Prince- 
ton high school, left vacant by the resignation 
of G. L. Ogden. 

Raymond Kendall of Sutter high school fac- 
ulty has been elected to the principalship of 
McArthur high school. 

Cc. 8. Morris, dean of Modesto junior college, 
resigned his position to accept the deanship of 
San Mateo junior college. 

Dwight W. Baker, department of history, Uni- 
versity of California, has been elected dean of 
Modesto junior college. 
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Frank C. Coates, principal of Nevada City 
high school, resigned his position to accept the 
principalship of Tuolumne high school. 


H. E. Kjorlie, vice-principal of Nevada City 
high school, has been promoted to the principal- 
ship. 

Gardner Spring, principal of Santa Rosa high 
school, has accepted the principalship of Ontario 
high school, left vacant by the election of Dr. 
Merton Hill to a position as professor in the 
education department of University of California. 


Santa Rosa high school principalship has been 
filled by the promgtion of Walter Patchett. 


B. E. Larson, graduate student, Stanford Uni- 
versity, has accepted the principalship of Por- 
tola high school. 


Verne B. Brown has resigned the principalship 
of Ripon high school to accept a position in a 
junior college in Southern California. 

Wesley Stouffer, vice-principal of Ripon high 
school, has been promoted to the principalship. 

George F. Creary, graduate student, University 
of California, has accepted the principalship of 
St. Helena high school. 

W. Edwin Mitchell of East Nicolaus high 
school faculty has accepted the principalship 
of Weaverville high school. 

Dwight Bissell has returned to the principal- 
ship of Woodlake high school. 

The principalship of Yreka high school, left 
vacant by H. R. Speiss, has been filled by Otis 
M. Wilson of Emeryville high school. 
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Three Artists 


Etta M. Ricuarpson, Salem School, Lodi 


Sent by Jessie L. McCall, Lodi 


Abrante stood at his easel, 
With palette and brush in hand; 
“Ah!” thought he, “could I only 
On canvas my thoughts command.” 


At the organ the master musician 
Worked with but one goal— 

That he might give his people 
The music in his soul. 


A teacher prayed for wisdom 
And strove with all her might, 
Of all who came for knowledge, 
To guide their steps aright. 


The painter made beautiful pictures, 
His fame spread near and far; 
He’d gained his great ambition, 
And naught was there to mar. 


And the master musician wrote music 
Which had the power to soothe 
Those with a restless spirit 

And make their pathway smooth. 


3ut the teacher, the one great artist, 
Knew not if she reached her goal; 
For who can see the workings 

That change the set of the soul? 


* * * 


D. R. Slauson, principal of the Mecca School 
at Indio, is author of an excellent published 
review of Rugeg’s “The Child Centered School.” 
Mr. Slauson states “It is said, the schools of 
America lag behind the life of America. This 
is because they are ever teaching things as are, 
rather than are to be. It is evident a compro- 
mise must be made. A creative self-expression 
must run concurrent with a tolerant under- 
standing of things as established.” 


* * = 


Ralph Leslie Johns of Glendale Junior College, 
also secretary of the Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, has made an in- 
teresting and valuable study of the activities 
of high school principals in California, in which 
he points out that the outstanding weakness in 
the principal’s position seems to be his lack of 
training in supervision. 


Because of this lack he turns his attention to 
other matters of vastly less importance and 
devotes his time to clerical tasks which might 
as easily, and for far less cost, be performed 
by others, 
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Good Health for Youth 





Dr. R. G. LELanp, Director, Bureau of Medical Economics 


HYSICAL imperfections and disease still 
play an unnecessarily large role among 
the factors which handicap our youth. For 

the last half century science has made rapid and 
tremendous strides in revealing causes of dis- 
ease and methods of overcoming physical handi- 
caps. However, notwithstanding the undeniable 
benefits awaiting those who might avail them- 
selves of both curative and preventive medical 
measures, there is an altogether too widespread 
indifference on the part of many parents to 
assume responsibility for the health develop- 
ment of their children. 


Health Is the Most Important Objective 


Health is now placed above all other objec- 
tives in practically all school programs. The edu- 
cational system is justified in its attitude toward 
health when one considers the extent and diver- 
sity of health impairments among the school 
population. 

It is reliably stated that 750 to 850 of every 
1000 children on entrance to school have disease 
or defects of the teeth. This means that alto- 
gether too many children present, on entrance 
to school, evidence either of having had im- 
proper nutrition or some serious infection or of 
neglected dental care. 


Defective, diseased teeth are unsightly, insan- 
itary and dangerous to health. The imperfec- 
tions and ugly, irregular arrangement of the 
permanent teeth are too often due to the 
same causes which operated to produce 
defects and disease of the first set. 


It is not improbable that many cases of 
organic disease found in the men of mili- 
tary age during the draft examinations had 
their origin in bacterial seed sown through 
caries teeth of childhood. 


Perfect or Corrected Vision Is Essential 
to Good School Work 


Visual defects among school children 
are seldom reported as less than 120 per 
1000. Defective hearing is found in num- 
bers varying from 10 to 100 per 1000 chil- 
dren. Such children are often dubbed as 
mental defectives and are thus unfairly 
stigmatized. Appropriate examinations to 
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determine their acuity of 
vision and hearing and the 
application of correct reme- 
dial measures would in most , 
instances restore these chil- 
dren to their proper place in 
competition with children of 
otherwise average physical 
and mental faculties. 


Underweight and Malnutri- 
tion Are Not Synonymous 


Since weighing and meas- 
uring of school children has 
become a “rule of thumb” 
procedure in most school 
systems, the detection of actual undernourish- 
ment has, by this method, been very inaccur- 
ately accomplished; at times this practice fol- 
lowed blindly and rigidly has resulted in both 
injustice to individuals and failure to place 
nutrition teaching and practice in the schools on 
a proper basis. 

It is to be hoped that more accurate methods 
recently developed as a result of some modern 
scientific procedures will soon be simplified and 
made available for universal use. It is known 
that the age-height-weight tables do not always 
apply; many children who do not fit these 
tables may be enjoying splendid health. 

Until a more accurate measure of nutrition, 
as indicated by height and weight, shall have 
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Rural life should mean good health for children 
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been provided it is urged that age-height-weight 
tables be used with great caution. 

Thus, if space permitted, it would be possible 
to point out the incidence of all defects and 
diseases found in school children and to show 
to what extent the defects are correctible and 
the diseases are preventable. 


Were it possible to know the extent to which 
neglect of defects and disease during childhood 
interferes with social and economic indepen- 
dence during the productive years of life, our 
interest in the health of the child would doubt- 
less be changed in degree rather than in nature. 


Health Is the Individual’s Greatest Asset 


LTHOUGH too many of our youth seem 
Nic be content with a minimum of educa- 
tional training, i.e. an attainment which falls 
below the full high school course, we should 
be deeply concerned lest these same youth 
develop a similar attitude toward health. 


It may be possible for an individual to “get 
by” with a meager school experience, since the 
world requires an abundance of workers for 
whom a college course is not necessary. 


But although an honest, respectable and com- 
fortable living is possible of attainment without 
having had a college education, it is exceedingly 
difficult to provide a decent living and establish 
a financial reserve for the declining years with- 
out continued health. 


Health, therefore, is a capital investment neces- 
sary to the efficient operation of every individual’s 
life; this capital investment must be established 
early in life (the physique of parents and grand- 
parents often enhances the value or detracts from 
the health assets of the infant); during the pre- 
school and school life of the individual every 
ethical reasonable and scientific means should be 
used to protect and enhance this, the child’s great- 
est asset—health. 


€ * * 


Los Angeles Convention 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the excellent way in which he had conducted 
N. E. A. affairs in California during his term as 
director. The secretary put the motion which 
was unanimously carried. 


No other business appearing, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


The thousands of visitors who attended N. E. A. 
left Los Angeles with a fine feeling for the 
teachers of Southern California who had worked 
and planned so intelligently for their entertain- 
ment. A worth-while convention had been held 
and those who had been present profited by their 
attendaneée. 
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Hundreds of Helps 
for Health Teaching 


(C)“"EXPLORING HYGEIA : 
/*r Health Geaching Ideas 


A timely offer to start a year of health teaching—a 
half year’s subscription to Hyce1a; a full colored 81x 
11% Human Factory Chart; and a copy of Dr. Andress’ 
brochure, **Exploring Hygeia for Health Teaching Idezs.*’ 
Hyceta, the Health Magazine of the American Medical 
Association, is filled each month with live material for 
supplementing and motivating health teaching, or for 
correlating with practically every subject from arithmetic 
to zoology. It sponsors no health fads. It is authentic. 
It is written in simple, non-technical language. 

This special offer is made to introduce Hyceta more 
widely for school use. Take advantage of it now. It will 
lighten the load of health teaching, and make your work 
more enjoyable as well as more successful. 


In the September HYGEIA 


—articles of vital interest to superintendents, 
principals, grade teachers, high school teachers, and 
physical directors. 

‘‘Athletics and Your Boys’ Health”’ weighs the im- 
portance of the health of growing boys against the win- 
ning of the team. The article on ‘‘Hobbies’’ is filled 
with practical suggestions for directing children’s inter- 
ests into desirable channels. ‘‘Was it the Teacher's 
Fault?’’ may bring some new slants on the child re- 
tarded by physical handicaps. ‘‘Salad Sandwiches for 
School Lunches’’ is a guide to better school lunches 
And these are only a few of the helpful articles in the 
September Hyceta which furnish ideas and inspiration 
for health teaching. 


Every Month, “Health and the School” 
By Dr. J. Mace ANoress 


Dr. Andress, noted as the author of text books on 
health, each month contributes editorial discussions of 
trends in health teaching, gives live examples of plans 
used in various schools and sources of available health 
material for teachers’ use, and reviews books on health 
and hygiene. A department teachers find invaluable! 


Use This Special Offer Coupon 


The regular subscription price of Hycera is $3.00 a 
year. Send your dollar NOW with this coupon and get 
an introductory six months subscription to Hycera, 
together with the 844x11!14 Human Factory Chart and 
**Exploring Hygeia.** 


AMERICAN MepIcat AssocIlaTION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Here is $1.00 for a six months introductory subscrip- 
tion to Hycet1a, together with the 84x11. Human 
Factory Chart and ‘‘Exploring Hygeia.”’ 
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A Technique of Grading 


W. L. Mason, Santa Monica High School 


ANY teachers find it quite a problem to 
keep their records of daily work in such 
shape that a pupil can be shown, at any time, 
what grade he is receiving. 
For say what you may, GRADE is the big- 
gest word in the vocabulary of the “average” 
high school student. 


For years I have given a daily per cent grade 
to the members of my classes in business mathe- 
matics. At the end of any given period, all I 
have needed to do to find the average per cent 
for the end of the quarter or term has been to 
add up the daily per cents, and divide the total 
by the number of days represented. 


Notwithstanding the care with which these 
grades were recorded, however, mistakes were 
likely to occur, so that, when the report cards 
were sent to the parents, a grade might be 
recorded which was open to question by the 
pupil receiving it. 

In order to provide against this contingency, 
I tried out, at the beginning of last term, a new 
plan which has worked exceedingly well, and 
which removes all possibility of doubt or ques- 
tion at the time of issuing the final grades. 


As the basis of the plan, I have endeavored to 
impress upon the members of my business 
classes the idea that the grades they receive are 
not given by the teacher, but are those which 
they have earned, just as an employee in any 
business receives, at the end of each week or 
month, the wages he has earned. 


Thus the teacher becomes merely the recorder 
of the grades earned, just as the time clerk in a 
factory is merely the recorder of the number of 
hours of work turned in by the foreman for 
each workman. 


The Pupil Earns His Pay 


Applying this idea to the business classes, 
each pupil carries in his mind constantly the 
thought that he is earning his grades day by 
day, according to the amount and the character 
of the work he does, rather than receiving them 
from the teacher who, being only human and 
liable to error, may make a mistake in his 
estimate of the standing of a pupil. 

In other words, I emphasize the idea that 
grades are not given by me; that I never “flunk” 
or “fail” a pupil. Any one whose work is done 
in such a manner as to deserve a grade below 
the minimum passing mark “flunks” himself: the 


teacher merely records the grades the pupils 
earn by their daily work. 
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Very well. This, then, places the whole matter 
upon a strictly business basis. For instance, | 
say to the members of these business classes at 
the beginning of a term, “During this term | 
am going to pretend that I am an employer, and 
that you are my employees. Your wages will 
consist not of dollars and cents, but of ‘points’: 
that is, I will give to each of my employees 100 
points for each piece of daily work handed in 
without an error, thus making it possible fo: 
an ‘A’ student to earn 500 points each week.” 
Translating this into business terms, this is 
their “pay’—their “wages’— what they have 
earned by putting forth a certain amount of 
effort, and using a certain amount of brain 
material, coupled with a given amount of time. 


OW, having explained the plan at the 

beginning of the term, I carefully record 
in my attendance book the grade each pupil 
receives every day, and, as a check on my 
record, I also require each pupil to keep in his 
note-book a record for himself of the grades 
marked on the papers returned. Then, every 
Monday morning, after returning the papers and 
recording the grades given for the preceding 
Friday, I announce the grades I have recorded 
for each pupil, and ask all the members of the 
class to check their figures with mine, and give 


me the total of their grades for the week just 
passed. 


At the end of each week, therefore, it is pos- 
sible for every student to add up his grades for 
the preceding five days, divide the total by five, 
and determine exactly where he stands, without 
having to ask the teacher, “How am I getting 
along in my work?” ‘What grade am I going to 
get?” 

The system of grading in the Santa Monica 
High School is as follows: 

An average of 92 to 100 entitles a pupil to an “A”’. 
An average of 83 to 91 entitles a pupil to a “B”. 
An average of 74 to 82 entitles a pupil to a “C” 
An average of 65 to 73 entitles a pupil to a “D’’. 
Below 65 entitles a pupil to an “E”, or failure. 

At the end of each three weeks, I ask each 
pupil to add up his “points” for the preceding 
fifteen days, divide the total by 15, and write 
beside the answer the letter which represents 
what he has earned. I carefully inspect and 
check each of these letters, and make every 
effort to spur on the ones with the lowest 
grades to do better work, in order that the next 
average may show a higher grade. 

Thus, at the end of a quarter or a term, every 
member of my classes can tell, before he re- 


ceives his report card, exactly what grade he 
will find recorded upon it. 


There are at least two great advantages 
resulting from this plan. 


1. It does away entirely with any argument, 
or heart-burnings, or visits of parents to find 
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out why “my child” received such a low grade, 
or was “failed” by the teacher. It also removes 
the possibility of any pupil, friend of pupil, or 
parent trying to exert any influence upon a 
teacher to compel him to change the child's 
grade, or to cajole him into doing so. 
2. The greater advantage, however, 
the training the pupils receive in doing their 
own work well, and working out their own 
grades systematically and in a businesslike way. 


lies in 


ESIDES losing one or more “points” for 

failing to do the work accurately, there are 
other ways in which “points” may be lost or 
forfeited. 


For example, a pupil may lose his entire 100 
points on a given piece of work for failing to 
hand in his paper on the day it is due. 

He may lose five points for each day’s unex- 
cused tardiness. 

If absent, he may lose his entire 100 points 
if he does not make up the work lost by his 
absence. 


Pupils may have 5 or 10 points deducted from 
their 100 for wasting time, or interfering with 
the work of other pupils, or copying one or 
more answers from another member of the 
class. 


The whole plan is made so clear to each class 
that the members readily see that we are merely 
carrying out in the class-room and class-work 
the rules and regulations used in the business 
world. 


Betty’s Mother Is Pleased 


One day last quarter the mother of one of 
my pupils visited my room to find out how her 
daughter was getting along in her work in busi- 
ness mathematics. The class of which this girl 
was a member happened to be in session at the 
time. In a few words I explained my new plan 
to the mother, then turned and said, “Betty, 
have you figured out your grade for the past 
three weeks?” She said she had. I asked her 
to hand me the sheet on which she had done 
this work. Receiving it, I handed it to Betty’s 
mother, who was pleased to see an “A” as her 
daughter herself had recorded it in her note- 
book. 


The most satisfying feature of the new plan ts 
that the boys and girls are completely “sold” on 
it, and enter into tt with great enthusiasm. They 
have a more cordial feeling toward the teacher, 
and there is no suggestion of favoritism toward 
a well-liked pupil, or charge of “gyping,” or 


“chiseling,” a fellow out of a grade which he 


deserves but did not “receive” as a gift. 


N. E. A.: Retrospect 


A message from the retiring N. E. A. State 
Director, W. E. Givens, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland 


T has been my pleasure and opportunity dur- 

ing the past two years to serve the teachers 
ot California as state director for the National 
Education Association. 


During these two years in addition to our 
growth in the National Education Association 
both professionally and in number of members, 
it has been our good fortune to bring the sum- 
mer convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to our own state. This gave the teachers 
of California in general and the teachers of Los 
Angeles in particular a chance to extend to our 
fellow teachers throughout the nation real Cali- 
fornia hospitality. It has given our California 
teachers throughout the entire state an oppor- 
tunity to attend one of our great national con- 
ventions without incurring undue expense. 


A Great President and Program 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association during the past 
year and Superintendent of Schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia, brought ta the National Education 
Association in Los Angeles one of the finest 
programs that our Association has ever had. 
Everyone who had the opportunity of attending 
the Los Angeles Convention came away with a 
clearer vision, a finer inspiration, and a greater 
professional enthusiasm. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to have 
had the opportunity as state director of work- 
ing with the teachers of California. I wish to 
express to each of you my sincere thanks for 
your loyal co-operation and enthusiastic sup- 
port which you have given at all times to all 
professional undertakings. 

California is one of the leading states of the 
nation in its support of and co-operation with 
our great National Education Association. 

In retiring as State Director, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to each and every 
member of the National Education Association 
in the State of California, to urge those who 
do not belong to join our national organiza- 
tion, and to urge each of you to give to my 
worthy successor, F. F. Martin, superintendent 
of schools in Santa Monica, even finer support 
and co-operation than you have given to me and 
my worthy predecessors. A great professional 
future is ahead of us. Let us all work together 
to attain it. 
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« {| The Fact and Story Readers Series 
* Is Growing | 


ichers 


ead Have You Seen the Latest Additions ? 


> our Seven BOOKS are now ready, covering the work through the 
lation sixth year. The book for the seventh year is to be published this fall. 


ibers, 
sum- 
Asso- 
ichers 
f Los 
oO our 
Cali- 
fornia The authors are: Henry Suzzatio, President, Carnegie Foundation for the 
ppor- Advancement of Teaching; Georce E. FREELAND, Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of the Training School, State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif.; KatHerine L. 


McLAUGHLIN, Associate Professor of Primary Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Apa M. Skinner, Specialist in Primary Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


Base on expert knowledge of the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence, made up of delightful classic and modern reading ma- 
terial and enriched by a variety of well-tested pedagogical devices, 
the FACT AND STORY READERS, as a complete series for all 
the grades, are unequaled. 


| con- 


» Na- 

past 
lanta, 
cation 
finest ie 


ai: || NEW! For Character Education-- 
ae CONDUCT PROBLEMS The series——__—_ 


mn PLAYING FAIR .. .. . Grade 4 
— Cuarters—Rice—Beck WHAT WOULD YOU DO?. Grade 5 
work- A Series of Workbooks in Character Education GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP Grade 6 


ish to for Grades 45-6-(-8 WHAT'S THE RIGHT THING TO 





cs for | gcore made of actual everyday situations pers. -. . . Grade 7 


sup- that call for pupil conclusions concerning the PLAYING THE ‘GAME 
to all right and wrong of specific modes of conduct. 


Practical—Sound—Sel f-motivating 
CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESESESESSE SEES eeeeeeeee $0.32 
of the 


with Gaining every day in popularity — 
1. GATES AND HUBER An ingenious number workbook for 


en first-graders 


wity THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS MY NUMBER BOOK 


——— NOWN everywhere as the method which ( FOWLKES-GOFF-LYNCH) 

/ who develops reading ability as the natural . 7 
aniza- result of engaging in interesting and purposeful - lPpemersige clever first lessons in number 

o my activities. work to precede the popular series | 
: d Reading books, Workbooks, and PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC W ORK- 
indent Teachers’ Manuals for Grades 1-2-3 BOOKS (Fow kes, Gorr, TAYLOR, WRIGHT) 
ipport 


le and 
sional 


tte: {| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ *%,ésion,sire 


Grade 8 
Each 814"x 11", paper, perforated sheets 


Equipment for Grades 4-5-6 in preparation $0.40 


San Francisco 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure, 


Overland With Kit Carson 


Roy W. CLoup 


N 1848 Lieutenant George Douglass Brewer- 

ton, an officer in the United States Army 
stationed in California, was ordered to report 
at Taos, New Mexico. 

Lieutenant Brewerton learned that Kit Car- 
son, the famous scout and guide, was in El 
Pueblo de Los Angeles and was soon to travel 
the old Spanish Trail to Taos. He joined Kit 
Carson at Los Angeles and together they made 
the hard and gruelling journey over the hot 
sands of the southern deserts. 

The lieutenant kept a detailed account of 
each day’s ride and described minutely the 
country through which they traveled. 

Many interesting, amusing, and thrilling ad- 
ventures filled the journey. The notes help in 
recording the history of California. 

“Overland with Kit Carson” is decidedly 
worthwhile to all who are interested in the 
great Southwest. It is published by Coward- 
McCann, Inc., of New York; edited by Stallo 
Vinton. The price is $4.00. 


* * ~ 


The Ranch of the Sun 


Roy W. Coup 


STORY of California has been published 
tee by D. Appleton and Company. 
Its name is “The Secret of Rancho Del Sol,” 
“A story of old California” by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. 

As is appropriate for such a book, after the 
description of Rancho Del Sol has been given, 
a real rodeo is described. 

Running on through is the story of a search 
for the family history of the Don Felipe family, 
in order that the ownership of Rancho Del Sol 
may be established. 
and 


Anyone 


Interesting adventures happenings are 
account. interested in a 
story of old California will be glad to have the 


book. It retails at $2.00. 


part of the 


Two California Books 
Roy W. Coup 


OWELL Publishing Company has _ just 
completed the eighth and ninth volumes of 
their nine-volume set on California. 


The eighth is a large, well-balanced volume 
called “The Great Trek” by Owen Cochran Coy. 
Mr. Coy is one of the best known of California’s 
historians. He is not only an educator and lec- 
turer but his work in the field of California 
history has made him known throughout the 
nation as a real author on California affairs. 


Dr. Coy begins his story with the very earliest 
of the expeditions having discovery as its view- 
point. He then successfully tells of a number of 
treks, finally leading up to the story of the peo- 
pling of the Pacific Coast and the tremendous 
hardships and conquests of the Forty-niners. 


The other volume is called “Songs and 
Stories” and is the work of Edwin Markham. 
This book is particularly well illustrated in black 
and white. . 

Mr. Markham begins his volume with “A 
Glance at Literary California.” In an interest- 
ing manner he tells of his friends that have 
made the songs and stories of California. 

He gives Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Bailey 
Millard, Charles F. Loomis, Ambrose Bierce, 
Chester B. Fernald, Frank Norris, Jack London 
and a great number of other Californians special 
notice. Besides stories, there are also numerous 
poems by prominent Californians. 

A volume by Edwin. Markham should be of 
particular interest to California teachers be- 
cause of the fact that the poet who wrote “The 
Man With the Hoe” was a California school 
teacher until the world of letters called him to a 
wider field of activity in the East. 

Both volumes retail at $5.00 each. The Powell 
Publishing Company may be addressed at either 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

* * * 


The United States commission for the celebra 
tion of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington, has asked the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to 
plans for 1932. 


co-operate 
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Workbooks 


1. Prepared by experts. 3. Measure progress. 


2. Furnish an abundance of drill 4. Sold ata price every boy and 
and test material. girl can afford to pay. 


Representative Titles of Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks High School Workbooks 


Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 pages; 30c 
READING: HISTORY: Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry, 72 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 32 pages Old World Background, 64 pages exercises, book form, 25c; tablet form 35¢ 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages Proficiency Tests in U.S. History, Soke Dienies 6 28 
First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages . . tin F'sactice, first year, 125 pages. . . . 40c 


Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages HEALTH: Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages. . 40c 


ARITHMETIC: My Health and Safety Book, fourth grade, Wethbockin Acserieaniienery sa pegussene 
just First Grade Number Book, 64 pages . . . 96 pages .. Workbook in American Problems, 
es of Work and Play in Numberland, second Happy Health Hours, Book I, first grade. . 15¢ 176 pages 


grade; '72 pages ... . H Health Hours, Book II, sec. grade Workbook in Community Civics 
Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, ae " aes Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, II, 


grades II to VIII inclusive, 128 pages. ENGLISH: lil and IV 
GEOGRAPHY: Language Helps for Written English, 64 


Coy. F yl A an pases, Susans, ro second, third, 
aa ar and Near, third grade, 72 pages... . urth and &fth grades 
rnia's Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book I, Sha a a f 4 One Free Book will be sent if 
Stee United States; Book III, Europe . . . . .35¢ - Iv Wel graces you return this advertisement 
. Study Guide Lessons in Geography , Book II, ears ’ 
‘ornia South Rauiatens Book IV, Asia, Africa, Sharp's English Exercises, grades VII and with the copy you want plainly 
t tl and Australia ... VIII, 96 pages checked. 
1e 


” GUARANTEE 


irliest very book we offer is we guested to be satisfactory or your money will F R E E 
ae = oochended. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write for free catalog 
view- of complete workbook and seatwork material. CATALOG 


rer of WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. ON REQUEST 


- peo- Dept. A-9 7 1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 7 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GREGG SHORTHAND BOOKS 


rs. 
ANNIVERSARY EDITIONS 
BASIC BOOKS 


ylume 


cham. 
black 


1 “A Gregg Shorthand Manual (Gregg) 

. Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand (Gregg). 
have Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand (Hunter) 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 


Sailey SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
: Word and Sentence Drills for Gregg Shorthand (Markett)... 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary (Gregg) 
ndon Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book (Gregg).. 
pecial Intensive Exercises in Shorthand Vocabulary Building (Swem).. 
erous Progressive Dictation (Wilson) a Ee Oe ae 
Dictation for Beginners (Bisbee)... 
Short Business Letters for Dictation (Gross). 
Transcription Drills (Ross)... ‘ 
3 be- Vocabulary of the Gregg Shorthand Manual (Gregg)... zs 
“The Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the Analytical Method (Frick)... 
—_ Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching of Gregg Shorthand (Rollinson). 2. sO 
Gregg Reporting Shortcuts (Gregg) 
READING BOOKS 
Aesop’s Fables - secs ke cite een 
owell The Diamond Necklace (de Maupassant) .. ede academia eo 
-ither The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) gat 508 «Sai eat Son Fete Hy . 24 
Alice in Wonderland (Carroll) .......02....002...22.--ccecs-cesseceseeeneseseeeeenoes cvtstiaaeineciieel .60 
Rip Van Winkle (Irving) cociaephectgie lala: 2 ae er 


Order from our nearest oflae 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


erest- 


ierce, 


be of 





1 toa 















The Torrey Pines 
Roy W. CLoup 
H; RR WAGNER Publishing Company has 


just issued an interesting little volume 
called “Tumba of Torrey Pines.” 

The stories are by William Morris Culp, who 
is well known to thousands of California teach- 
ers. The volume is illustrated by Harry Howes 
Hall. 

The Torrey Pines of San Diego have been of 
great botanical interest to scientists for many 


————— 


years and artists of note have given them to the 
world of art. 

Mr. Culp has personified the pines and in tell- 
ing of them gives a history of the section where 
they are located and traces the story through 
the geologic ages to our time. The stories are 
pleasingly told and will be helpful material for 
teachers who desire to give interesting, fanciful 
ideas to their boys and girls. 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 





























Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 













































The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Producing Your Own Plays 
Laura Bett Everett, Technical High Schoo! 
Oakland 


PRODUCING YOUR OWN PLAYS. 
Russell. 


By Mary M. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. ; 
























HE young teacher who has sighed a bit 

over the prospect of presenting a play will 
greet Miss Russell's complete and suggestive 
little volume as a welcome aid, perhaps as a 
life-saver. 

Dedicated “To all who are interested in dra- 
matics,” the book opens with a brief description 
of a scene in which lack of foresight in assign- 
ing the cast spoiled the effectiveness of the 
whole. 

Chapter I discusses “Who Shall Be in the 
Cast?” and Chapter II “Building An Individual 
Into a Character Through Rehearsals.” “Mak- 
ing Scenery More Than Just Scenery” discusses 
briefly what may be done with and without a 
curtain. “Transforming One Person Into An- 
other by Means of Character Make-up” makes 
due use of illustrations, as do several of the 
other chapters. 










The strength of the book lies in its adaptation 
to various conditions and the author’s ability 
through her familiarity with her subject to warn 
against pitfalls, large and small. All directions 
are clear, concise, and practical. The appendices 
give suggestions for the use of plays in the 
rural church and lists of suitable plays and 
pageants. There are references in the 
eight chapters to out-of-door 
Southern California. 








many 
dramatics in 


Mary M. Russell is the author of “How to 
Produce Plays and Pageants,” “Dramatized Bible 
Stories for Young People,” and several other 
volumes on pageantry and dramatization. 








* * * 


Beacon Lights of Literature, Ninth Year, by 
Chamberlain and Richards, is a large, illus- 
trated text issued by the Irequois Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, New York. The volume 
comprises nearly 1,000 pages and covers a wide 
range of carefully 
literature. 





selected specimens of 

The same company has also recently issued a 
practical notebook, “English Exercises—Drills 
and Tests,” by Griffeth and Walker. These | 
cover grammar, sentence structure, punctuatio: 
and word usage. 


* * * 


California School Employes Association issues 
an excellent monthly journal, of which th: 
editor and business manager is John C. Swift 
450 South Fickett, Los Angeles. Mr. Swift is 
also president of the association; the chairma! 
of the executive board is Lawrence Twoaxe. 


Sen 


Ba 
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lays Two Letters of Thanks New Art Ideas 
oe Lie Mr. Cloud: ready to help you 


y M. Upon my return from . s 
2.00. Alaska, I found your l d 
letter and card an- are exp aine In 
od a bit nouncing my honorary 
ay wil lite membership ot the "WR SCHOOL ARTES MAGAZINE 
gestive California Teachers 
: Association, an honor = No long hunting— No long preparation 
DS aS a , , 
I very deeply appre- 
ciate. Ideas by the pageful 
Please convey my 
sincere appreciation to 
g Mr. Gwinn and the 
assign- = executive board. 
of the 4 My long member- 
ship with the associa- 
‘ tion has been very de- 
in the lightful and I shall 
dividual 6 look forward to the 


































in dra- 
cription 


..more than you can use... 
regardless of the grade you 
teach there are plenty of 
ready-to-help suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages 
of illustrations as of reading 
matter...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


“Mak. sf pte nie come. Subjects you want.. 
bith oe : Mos y, 7 ‘ 
SCusses : om To the kind you’ve hunted for 
thout a Kathryn E. Stone Kathryn E. Stone many times... paper work, 
to An- clever cut-outs for posters, 


toys, designs and sandtable 

f figures; posters for all occasions; suggested plans 
of the B Mr. Roy W. Cloud for sandtables; projects teaching life in foreign 
lands, the history of Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
Washington’s Birthday; friezes and murals of story 
California Teachers Association book characters, scenes from foreign lands and 
historical events; drawings of animals, birds, trees, 
= a flowers and outdoor scenes; easy designs; simple 
ections D craft work: booklet covers; blackboard borders; 
endices EAR Roy: and occasionally a puppet show or a short play 
that vou can have acted out in your class. 


makes 


State Executive Secretary 
ptation 
ability : : : 
San Francisco, California 


in the Your letter informing me of the action of . ; 
-s and | the Board of Directors in electing me to honor- Naturally all these ideas do not appear in each 
7 ; ary life membership in number... but a year’s issues contain these ideas 
in the the C. T. A. has been and many others. 

cS 1 ceive . 7 

ies it received. Color pages in each issue... this is a feature 
: Of all the honors that you will not find in any other school magazine. 
Ow to : that have come to me 


during my twenty-five ‘Ten numbers a year. . . one for each school 


31 e . . 
1 Bibl years of service here month...64 pages filled with help. Articles and 


other 7 the action of your drawings by over 100 teachers and supervisors. 
Board of the 27th of Page size 65%” x94". Subscription Price $3.00 a 
June and the presenta- year in the United States. 
oi tion to me in 1924 of a e408 : . 
ar, by & eo life membership in the Send your subscription in now . . Begin 
ian. ae N. E. A. by the mem-_ ¢O use this valuable help. It means a lot to you... 


better work in your class, more interest from the 
pupils, tells you what to do next and gives you 
suggestions which will be the envy of other teachers. 


ishing — bers of my _ faculty 
‘olume §& take first place. 


ne : To have such mani- 
=o ; festations of love and START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
‘ esteem by members of 
sued a my own profession and Mra THIS COUPON 
-Drills J ‘ -o-workers is a won- Tur See a, ee 
ohn A. Cranston co-workers is a won 
Thes derful experience and THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
uation a rich reward for my efforts to make a definite 508 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
contribution to the life and character of the Please start my subscription for The School Arts Magazine 
youth of our land. I am enclosing $3.00. (Canada $3.25, Abroad $3.5 
: u Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1931 
issues At the next meeting of your Board will you [ Paes pk ies enlie a School ee Helps describin 
1 th: please express to them my deep sense of appre- helpful publications for teachers. 
Swift ciation for the honor they have conferred upon 
ift is A ee A ee 
irmat : Sincerely, nee 
xe. John A. Cranston 
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Freshman Oral English 


Mary Sampie, Head of English Department 
Arcata High School 


UR school is an average union high school, 
O drawing pupils from the usual assortment 
of district schools with their varying standards, 
especially standards of speech. 


Products of a rural community with a strong 
foreign element and an almost complete lack of 
literary background, our ninth-year pupils in 
many cases are sadly ignorant of the meaning of 
diction and tone. Nor did the weekly classes in 
oral composition included in the English cur- 
riculum prove effective in awakening this con- 
sciousness, perhaps because an overcrowded 
of classics and written English in- 
variably stole the time from oral drill or be- 
cause the weekly separation of these drills was 
too great for habit formation. 


program 


Moreover, teachers differ so widely in their 
methods and enthusiasm for the oral work as to 
enable many students to be ground through high 
school without receiving any individual attention 
in the development of this one skill which he 
expects to use daily during the rest of his life. 


In our high school, we have attacked the 


problem in the following way. Each year brings 
us an enrollment of about 120 freshmen. Periods 
one and two are reserved for freshman English. 
Mental tests and teachers ratings divide these 
students into fast, slow, high-average and slow- 
average groups. These 
teachers of 


sections are sent to 
English literature and 


composition in the second period. 


classes in 


During the first period left open by freshman 
students, the Speech Arts teacher is assigned 
to freshman work. One quarter, or ten weeks 
of her time, is given to each of the four sections 
in rotation. This means that each ninth year 
pupil has two English classes: for one quarter of 
the year and a study period and English the 
remaining three quarters. He is thus insured to 
have at least 45 consecutive drills in the 
mechanics of speaking, methods of oral recita- 
tion, the preparation of a simple outline and its 
use in speaking. 


Should he fail, need to repeat, or later in his 
high school career become objectionably slip- 
shod in his speech habits, he can be sent to the 
section to repeat the drill. Three years of this 
experiment have convinced us of its value. Ten 
weeks is insufficient time to insure the correc- 
tion of all bad speech habits, but it is enough 


to awaken the pupils to the need for greater 
care in the use of speech and to teach them 
methods whereby better habits can be acquired, 


Three years’ observation has revealed the fol- 
lowing weaknesses prevalent among an average 
entering high school class: 


1. Many do not know the proper way to 
stand and walk and to breathe with the 
diaphragm. 

2. Many do not know how to relax without 
“slopping.” 

3. For most the dictionary is a useless and 
consistently-avoided reference-book. Diacritical 
markings are just so many specks on paper, and 
syllabication is a complete mystery. 


4. A large proportion have never before had 
their attention called to pitch and tone variety. 
They consider oral reading, especially of poems, 
to be merely an unthinking speed contest. 


5. A few lessons in courtesy are frequently 
needed in which we can call attention to the 
fact that no person has a right to compel a 
listener to work in order to hear or understand 
him speak, or to suffer frayed nerves because of 
the speaker’s objectionable but curable speech 
mannerisms. 


6. The real, logical meaning of an outline is 
always a revelation. (It sometimes is to teach- 
ers!) 


An Outline Is All-Important 


7. With this outline prepared, an interesting 
introduction thought out and written down— 
committed if necessary—and an effective con- 
clusion or “clincher” prepared, the pupil is in- 
variably surprised at the self-confidence he feels 
when his turn comes to speak. The usual com- 
ment is “Nothin’ to it,’ and for once his lost 
“go” goes unchallenged that he may note the 
answer, “Only preparedness.” 


The physical or mechanical gain of these ten 
weeks is only a beginning. This last psycholog- 
ical gain is sometimes incalculable. We believe 
that no skill is of more certain and life-long 
value than skill in speech, and yet training in 
that skill in the home and school has been so 
universally neglected that “He speaks Amer- 
ican” has become a reproach. 


Yet this skill can be acquired by daily prac- 
tice. The abused words and sounds are not 
many. We have made a list of those most fre- 
quent in our locality. Each day the visitor at 
roll-call would be surprised to hear each mem- 
ber of the class answer clearly with the assigned 
work—perhaps “get” or “just’—his answer not 
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accepted until the tones are clear and true. 
Such repetition cannot fail to train the ear. 


Vocabularies of children so young are limited. 
The list of words needing correction in any 
locality would perhaps not be more than 200. 
But they are the littke words found in every 
sentence. How much their correction would 
clean up the speech of the average freshman! 


Offenders in our school which have served 
their turn at roll-call are: 


Omitted Sounds Miscolored Vowels 


almost just 
always get 
suppose office 
environment introduce 
government theatre 
aretic education 
kept was 

them catch 
because of 

history for 
company student 
aerial from 

used or 

Italy pleasure 
correctly experience 
can 
our-are 
attitude 
what 

duty 
accept 
opportunity 
New York 
because 
habit 


Nasals 


fishing 
going and 
going to 
chasing 
waiting 
swimming 
fighting 
sitting, etc. 


Noise-Makers 


j Elisions 
nd or n 


for and 

weeelllll 
y-y-yugh 
and-ugh 


what-chew 
would-jew 
piccher 
more’n 


Faults of grammar and poor discrimination 
in choice of words we will not list. These errors 
are largely mechanical. Within ten weeks, the 
ear can be trained to recognize them and some- 
times in that time habit can be established to 
form them correctly. 


We sometimes wonder if the occasional 
stranger who sometimes addresses our assembly 
and forgets to control his “u-ugh-h” habit—the 
“stomach-ache grunt” we call it—has felt the 
wave of disapprobation. These ears can be 
trained and should be; let teachers and speakers 
look to it that they are above criticism them- 
selves, then insist that correct habits be formed. 
Ten weeks cannot do that. It must be “fol- 
lowed up” throughout the other classes and 


throughout the years. 


WhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
the Nurse,and theBoard Bill. 
WhenYou areSick orlnjured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding 
it right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 


will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers 


Will Lose Salary This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year 
one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take 
the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or to run 
into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, 
when the T. C. U. stands ready to bear the burden? 


What the T.C. U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a 
nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


T.C. U. Courtesy and Promptness Never Fail 


I most certainly take pleasure in saying a word for T. C. U 
I have had my policy ten years, and during this time I've 
received checks for illness several times—always a liberal adjust- 
ment for each claim. The courtesy and promptness of this 
company is never failing.—Mrs. Annise A. Blythe, Orange, Cal 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and .nail the coupon. We will then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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THE BOOK 
EXHIBITOR New! 


SIZE 
Shelf .......22 x 8” 


Overall__..2344x9” 


PRICES 
Light or Dark 
Exhibitor...$3.90 
Exhibitors. 3.50 ea 


6 Exhibitors. 3.25 ea 


Mahogany F inish 
Exhibitor._..$4.25 
Exhibitors.. 3.85 ea 


6 Exhibitors.. 3.55 ea 


Express Prepaid 


The Gaylord Book Exhibitor read- 
ily creates interest in new or old 
books because it displays them 
attractively. 


It draws and holds the attention. 
The books are shown at a slight 
angle, thus inviting examination. 


Made of quarter sawed Oak in 
light or dark finish and of Birch 
in Mahogany finish. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
LIBRARY_EQUIPMENT 


STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
CALIF. N. Be 





Sill ad 
Health Essential 


Early pioneers . . . first settlers in 

Indian-infested wildernesses . . . 

risked their lives in Sateen expe- 
t 


ditions to locate sa 


springs and 


licks. They knew how necessary 
salt was to health. 


Easy to get today, good salt is as 
much an essential The leader in 
the West is Leslie Salt. Insist on 
this brand—either icdized to safe- 
guard against goitre (ask vour doc- 
tor) or plain. 


LESLIE 
SALT 


State Board of Education 


Items of public interest from proceedings of 
June 26 and 27, 1931 


TATE Board of Education met in regular 

quarterly session at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, June 26 and 27, 1931, 
with all members present with the exception of 
Mrs. Steinhart. 


The following appointments were approved 


1. Dr. Ivan R. Waterman as chief of the division 
of textbooks and publications; 2. L. B. Travers 
as chief of the division of adult and continua- 
tion education; 3. Dr. Aymer J. Hamilton as 
president of the Chico State Teachers College, 
following the resignation of President R. D 
Lindquist. 

Recommendations of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction concerning restatement of 
assignment of State Department of Education 
staff members were approved. 

Applications for accreditation were approved 
as follows: 

1. Occidental College, Los Angeles, for offer- 
ing work leading to the special credential in 
music. 

2. College of the Pacific, Stockton, for offer- 
ing work leading to the special credential in 
physical education. 

3. State Teachers College, San Diego, for 
offering work leading to the pre-secondary cur- 
riculum in music. 

Report of the Textbook Committee of the 
State Board of Education, recommending that 
the board enter into a contract in accordance 
with its adoption of music textbooks, was ap- 
proved. 

The president and secretary of the board were 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for the privilege of dis- 
tributing the civics textbooks on hand after 
July 1, 1931. They were also authorized to con- 
sider the possibility of securing new plates from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for the civics textbook in 
keeping with new demands in the field of civic 
instruction. 


The convention of county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools was set for October 
5 to 9, 1931, at Riverside. 


The next quarterly meeting of the State Board 
of Education was set for October 2 and 3, 1931, 
to be held at Riverside. 


Superintendent Kersey presented a report in 
connection with the recent school bus accident 
in Merced; and it was his suggestion that there 
be called into conference representatives of the 
insurance interests, the county superintendents, 
principals, district superintendents and the State 
Department of Education, and others who can 
be of assistance in the preparation of informa- 
tion that would help in connection with the 
program of insurance and also general regula- 
tions having to do with transportation of school 
pupils. Mr. Kersey proposed that during the 
coming year an extensive study of transporta- 
tion be conducted. This plan was approved. 

The Teachers Retirement Board reported the 
following annuitants approved for retirement 
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n SECOND EDITION—NOW READY 


ESSENTIALS OF ELECTRICITY 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP 
By W. H. Timsie 
Professor of Electrical Engineering and Industrial Practice, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
emular This new edition brings the book thoroughly up to date. It includes a new chapter on electrical meters 
aoe and instruments and their uses, and many new problems. 306 pages 5x 7% 263 figures Price, $2.00. 
l- JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1931, TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Their respective years of teaching experience 
are indicated following their names. 
Years of Teaching 


<xperience 
egecneeenne 30 


Name Address 
Ball, Mrs. Mary W., San Francisco.. 
Batty, Mrs. Kate S., Los Angeles....... 
Biedenweg, Mrs. Eva K., Alameda <a 
Blackman, Edward, Willitts................................30 
Bland, William, Berkeley..................... ee 
Boggs, Genevra E., Los Altos. 30 
Brayton, Henrietta E., Compton......... ama 
Burns, Irene Alberta, San Francisco... — 
Clark, Lillian M., Los Angeles.... - ae 
Collins, Laura Alice, Los Angeles....... ee 30 
Cory, Sarah Ann, San Jose............ ...30 
Coyle, Mrs. Mary Gallagher, ‘San Francisco. 30 
Doherty, Emily Louise, Sacramento a 
Edgerton, Charles L., Los Angeles 30 
Ewing, James Andrew, Pasadena................ 30 
Finch, Eunice May, Los Angeles.. ee 
Fishburn, Rosetta C., Pasadena........ Sictaseesee 
Fowler, Mrs. Carrie P., San Jose kincadlielanee 
Frost, Orina May, Alhambra........ ....30 
Gilmore, Edith May, San Francisco 30 
Haas, Susie, San Francisco oe 30 
Hearsey, Mrs. Josie C., Oakland 30 
Heath, Virginia D., San Francisco 30 
Herd, Gertrude C., Oakland... cian 
Holloway, Sarah M., Santa Maria Fee 
Hukill, Kate B., Hermosa Beach / 30 
Givens, Helen M., Oakland........ ; ..30 
Jenne, Mrs. Mary E., Berkeley = ae 
Johnson, Emily Florence, Los Angeles..........30 
Kelley, Margaret A., Kelsey pi eo 
Leonard, Annette Josselyn, Alameda................30 
Lewis, Rose P., San Francisco Ce 
Loveland, Mrs. Jennie Irwin, Bonsall i ...30 
Machold, Ernestine L., Los Angeles... 30 
McFeely, Susan M., Oakland 030 
Mock, Arthur, Berkeley.......... ‘ 30 
Moore, Lucy K., Long Beach aneeeeca 
Morris, Mary Elizabeth, Oakland ice 
Morrison, Ella, Los Angeles ate inca 
Nash, Mrs. Thea Marie, Woody <iiiaoee 
Rc Pe, ca cncaticcidisscesdceccceees 30 
Pingree, Elizabeth, Monrovia .....30 
Rademaker, Harriet K., San Francisco. 30 
Rhodes, Mrs. Frances N., College City..........30 
Richardson, Mrs. Florence, Pasadena 
Rieder, Minnie E., Los Angeles..... 
Rogers, Frances Louise, Los Angeles. 
Ryan, Blanche, Sacramento.............................. 1 
Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth L., Berkeley 
Smith, Mrs. Emily Isabel, Ukiah............ 
Ouate, sare. 268 Bay, Pele Alte.....00.02.k. d 
Smullen, Anna May, Stockton. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Grace May, 

Angeles . 
Stever, M. Belle, Los Angeles 
Stewart, Alice, Oakland 
Stewart, Hannah G., Oakland 
Stone, Kathryn E., Los Angeles........ 
Terwilliger, Mrs. Harriett, Ager..... Si eee 30 


West Los 





USEFUL ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS 
and TALES OF OLD 


7 
Text Books for Adults | 
| 


By Jeanette Wrottenberg Bachrach 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansvitre, N. Y. 
or CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ae DEPOSITORY, 


149 New Montcomery Street - - 


Field Studies in Biology 


Notebooks for High School, College and Normal. 
Book I, Birds; Il, Trees; III, Flowers. 
Concise, practical, comprehensive. 

Send for circular and sample pages 


PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE PRESS 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


- San Francisco 


DIPLOMAS | 


QUALITY AND SERVICE | 
Since 1912 | 


THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA | 


HOW TO FORMA 


RHYTHM BANE a1 
Any teacher can now os pupils en 
FRE valuable basic musical traiming, Fee . 
and arouse new enthusiasm for 
all class-room activities by forming a rhythm band 
Our Free Book tells how easily and quickly it is done. 


Complete outfit of instruments $5.95 and up. Send . 
“now for book and full information. No obligation 


EUDWIG & LU DWIG 


938R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thompson, Clara Elizabeth, Sierra Madre. 
Turner, Adelaide S., Manteca 
Van Gerder, Arthur Grant, Morgan Hill 
Wallace, Belle, Los Angeles......................--...- : 
Wolcott, Mrs. Lulu M., Los Angeles................ ‘ 
Crowe, Louise Henrietta, Loma Linda 
Dornberger, Mrs. Ethel Knowles, San Jose....: 
Edson, Mrs. Carita E., Sacramento 
Haston, Mrs. Cora B., Los Angeles............. oe 
Littler, John Harvey, Turlock 
Lynn, Agnes C., San Francisco : 
Newman, Mrs. Jean Louise, Los Angeles. ww<e2 86 
Rutan, Mrs. Elizabeth Young, Sacramento 
Sagehorn, Mrs. Ara H., San Francisco 
Schultz, Mrs. Esther S., Los Angeles................ 
Upjohn, Hubert Standard, South Pasadena 
Wilkinson, Ida, San Bernardino 

V. KERSEY, Secretary 

. - . 

Jehiel S. Davis of Van Nuys conducted a party 
of 16 on a European tour during the past sum- 
mer. Mr. Davis is experienced in student travel 
club tours and is widely known in Southern 
California. 
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Coming Events 


25 - 27 — Siskiyou county 


August 
Weed; L. 
Yreka. 

September 14-17—C. T. A. North Coast Sec- 
tion, Eureka. 

September 14-17—Trinity county institute 
Humboldt, Mendocino and Del Norte 
counties, Eureka; Clara E. Kreiss, county sup- 
erintendent, Weaverville. 

September 14-18—Del Norte county institute 
with North Coast Section, Eureka; Harold 
Jenkin, county superintendent, Crescent City. 

October 5-9—California School Superinten- 
dents annual convention, Riverside; Vierling 
Kersey, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

October 14-16—Sonoma county institute, 
Santa Rosa; O. F. Staton, county superinten- 
dent, Santa Rosa. 


institute, 
S. Newton, county superintendent, 


with 


October (latter part)—Calaveras county insti- 
tute, San Andreas; Charles Schwoerer, county 
superintendent, San Andreas. 

November 4-6—Nevada county _ institute, 
Grass Valley; Ella M. Austin, county superin- 
tendent, Nevada City. 

November 18-20—Napa county institute, Napa; 
Eva Holmes, county superintendent, Napa. 

November 23-25—Stanislaus county institute, 
Modesto; A. G. Elmore, county superintendent, 
Modesto. 

November 23-25—Tuolumne county institute, 
Sonora; G. P. Morgan, county superintendent, 
Sonora. 

December 14-17—C. T. A. Central Coast Sec- 
tion, San Luis Obispo. 

December 14-18—C. T. 
Los Angeles. 

December 21-23—C. T. A. 
land. 

December 21-23—C. T. 
Sacramento. 

December 
Fresno. 


Merced county at Merced; Madera county, 
Fresno county, Fresno city, and Kings county 
at Fresno; Tulare county at Visalia; Kern county 
and Bakersfield at Bakersfield. 


December 21-23—Solano county institute with 
Bay Section, Oakland; Dan H. White, county 
superintendent, Fairfield. 

December 21-23—Mariposa county institute, 
jointly with Merced county, at Merced; Mrs. 
Lottie J. Wegener, county superintendent, Mari- 
posa. 

December 21-23—Amador county institute 
with Northern Section, Sacramento; Wallace 
Wilson, county superintendent, Jackson. 

December 21-23—Butte county institute with 
C. T. A. Northern Section convention, Sacra- 
mento; Jay E. Partridge, county superintendent, 
Oroville. 

December 21-23—Imperial county institute, 
El Centro; C. B. Collins, county superintendent, 
El! Centro. 

December 21-23—Lake county institute with 
Bay Section, Oakland; Minerva 
county superintendent, Lakeport. 

December 21-23—Merced county institute 
with C. T. A. Central Section, Merced; C. S. 
Weaver, county superintendent, Merced. 

December 21-23—Lassen county institute with 
C. T. A. Northern Section convention, Sacra- 
mento; Jessie B. Madison, county superinten- 
dent, Susanville. 

December 21-23—Tehama county institute 
with Northern Section; Mrs. A. S. Ohrt, county 
superintendent, Red Bluff. 


A. Southern Section, 
Bay Section, Oak- 
A. Northern Section, 


21-23—C. T. A. Central Section, 


Ferguson, 
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Be ard ie 


Sage 


i: 


This Year you cannot afford to be 


without 


Che INSTRUCTOR 


“Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRIMARY PLANS 


10 BIG ISSUES provide the newest 


and best teacher helps and materials 
for all the grades and rural schools 


$2 Per Year—Two Years $3 tien, Now 


AY LATER J 


big reasons why THE INSTRUCTOR : ‘Use the’ | 


is first among Teacher Publication 


R nearly forty years The INSTRUCTOR has been recognized 
ai. only as the leading magazine for grade and rural teachers, 

but also as the leading magazine in the educational field. Its 
popularity is attested by the fact that it enjoys a circulation greater 
than that of any other educational publication. It is very generally 
endorsed by County and District Superintendents, City Superintend- 
ents, Principals, Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, and 
Teachers of Training Classes. This year, more than ever, you will 
need the inspiration and aid this outstanding publication can bring 
you. Note, please, these 10 major features: 


—Fully 50% more actual teaching material than any other 
magazine. 


—More material for primary teachers than any other magazine— 
and more for teachers of the intermediate and upper grades. 


—Exclusive features in profuse varicty. 
color for picture study. Eight-page rotogravure picture section 
providing visual aids for all grades. Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
drawings. Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, and many others. 


Art masterpieces in full 


—Handwork material, drawings for posters and construction 
work, designs for blackboard and window decorations in great- 
er number and variety than any other educational magazine. 


——Larger text page than other teache rs” magazines, srmitting e 

Lar; page th her teack permitting th 
publication of larger, more usable illustrations, designs and 
materials of all kinds. 


§—Material ready for immediate classroom use. Stories, songs, pic- 
tures, games, things to do and make, lesson plans, projects, 


devices and a multitude of other usable helps for all grades. 


—Stressing of such important subjects as industrial arts, elementary 
science, nature study, health, safety, music appreciation, etc. 


Save money—take advantage of these low-priced clubbing offers 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) | The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 

with Nature Magazine ($3.00) ............. $4.20 | with Nature Magazine and Pathfinder $5.10 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00)... a 2.75 | with Nature Magazine and Etude 5.85 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 3.35 | with Nature Magazine and Time 8.70 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00) 6.00 | with Pathfinder and Etude . caneente 4.20 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


| Blank Below 


pages each month of i 
plays, pageants, exercises, verse, 


—Several 


music, dances, special day programs, etc., for all grades. 


—Pulsating, alive illustrations chosen for their interest to 
children and adaptability to classroom use. 


1Q—F2<h issue delivered to the subscriber by the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the use of seasonal material. 


You need THE INSTRUCTOR 


regardless of whether you teach in the primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades. Our program for 1931-1932 will eclipse in 
usefulness and wide adaptability anything ever offered before. 


Right now—send in your subscription! 


How can you better invest 20c a month? Where could you 
get more for your money in actual teaching helps? Without 
The INSTRUCTOR your teaching equipment is sadly inade- 
quate. Put this versatile and resultful teaching tool to work 
for you. The coupon order blank is ready for your signature. 
Fill in-and mail it foday! 


Pesos ee Bee enmae 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY NOVEMBER 5TH 


3 S. E. N.-Sept. Date.... as 193 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1931, issue, for | | 2 years $3.00; 1 year, $2.00. 
Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one 
year beginning with September 

| | Nature Magazine [| The Etude, Music Magazine 

{_} The Pathfinder | Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


The total of the above order is $ [which I agree 


to pay not later than November 5th, 1931.) (Strike out 


Be icsiinatiniessanknenini 
St. or R. F, D. 


Post Office........ sjeainientaiihiaithleias ‘ 
Ce ee 


j words in brackets if you prefer to send cash with order.) 


g Coupon Order | 


i 
i 
i 
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Shaded Lights 
are kind to your 


Eyes and Nerves 


When you build—or remodel—your home, your own taste 
in the atmosphere you wish to create therein will govern 
your selection of lighting fixtures and lamps. But there 
is one modern rule of lighting which must never be vio- 
lated—every lamp must be shaded! Naked light repels 
the onlooker, blinding him to beauties in the home which 
light should enhance. Soft, shaded light is a decorative 
value which, once recognized, will cause your sense of 
artistry to repel against the glare of unshaded light. 
But of even more importance is the fact that science has 
roven that the glare from unshaded lights is equally as 
Lenwtul as insufficient light. Consider the hygienic aspects 
of proper house illumination. Don’t antagonize your ner- 
vous system with improper lighting. Use shaded lights 
and help banish the too frequent cause of headaches, 
nervousness, drowsiness, irritability and inefficiency. 


Send for free booklet on home lighting—no obligation. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 
Los Angeles Fresno 





